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“RP” uses your present projector 
regardless of make. 


Only $139.50 or $159.50 plus cost of 
wide angle lens. 


“RP” costs less than darkening a single 
room, yet can serve an entire floor. 


Patent Pending 


Show Motion 
Pictures and 
Filmstrips in Rooms 


Sunshine Bright 
with the 


WILSON 


MOVIE-MOVER “RP" 


The ingenuity of the audio-visual director plus this equipment has brought A-V programs 
to individual classrooms in hundreds of schools in the past few months . . . many of them 
with budgets so tight, no A-V program seemed feasible. 


Just one reason why “RP” merits your examination. Sold with complete satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
H. WILSON CORPORATION, 546 W. 119th STREET, CHICAGO 28, ILLINOIS 


directors ordered, used, then 
re-ordered additional *‘RP”’ units: 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
WARREN, OHIO 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


WILSON CORPORATION 

SHREVEPORT, LA. . NAME & TITLE 


546 W. 119th Street e Chicago 28, Illinois 
Please send all available information on your rear projection equipment. 
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PREPARING PROJECTED 
MATERIALS, new release in 
both 16 and 8mm by Visual 
Education Films, Inc., Highland 
Park, Ill., outlines the a-v prog- 
ress story from the magic lan- 
tern of the 1880's to present day 
electronic equipment, instanta- 
neous photography, and 8mm 
sound projection. Pictured are 
Minnesota Mining’s new over- 
head, Kodak’s 8mm sound and 
Carousel slide projectors, Pola- 
roid’s latest camera. 


REVIEWERS (This Issue ) 


Lawrence G. Blochman—40 years 
a journalist on four continents 


Nancy Farrell—A.M. in Cinema, 
University of Sn. California 


Samuel Grand—Dir. A-V Aids, 
Commission on Jewish Educa- 
tion 

Norma Klein—Community Serv- 
ices, Natl. Council Jewish Women 


James L. Limbacher — A-V Di- 
rector, Dearborn Public Library 


T. E. Miller—pastor, A-V Com- 
mittee Protestant Council NCCC 


Marguerite Newgarden—Ameri- 
can Museum Nat. Hist. Ed. Dept. 


Milton J. Pensak — Assnt. Dir., 
Film Critics’ Circle of the For- 
eign Language Press, N. Y. C. 


Charlotte Polishuk—A-V Coordi- 
nator, P.S. 238, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Masha R. Porte — Head, Dallas 
Public Library A-V Department 


Stefanie Simon — Law, Berlin; 
Sociology, Communications N.Y. 


William Sloan—Donnell Library 
Center Film Library, N. Y.C. 


Theodosia Stratemeyer—teacher; 
school/adult A-V consultant 
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“A great thing is a great book, but greater than all is the talk of a great man.” — Beaconsfield 


TIME FOR IDEAS—12-inch, 33-1/3 rpm. Produced and 
distributed by Academic Recording Institute (FN), New York 
City and Houston, Texas 


e The 50 recordings in this series of “Audio-Library Treas- 
ures” feature, each on five double-sided records: John Mason 
Brown on The Humanities; Dr. C. Northcote Parkinson on 
Politics: The Folklore of Government; Dr. Ashley Montagu on 
The Nature of Human Nature; Professor Samuel Eliot Morison 
of Harvard on American History; and The Philosophical Per- 
spective in the voice of Dr. Charles Frankel of Columbia 
University. 

The first approach of this series was to the home and public 
library. Over the past year since its advent, it has attracted the 
attention of high schools, colleges and universities, and in some 
places is prescribed listening. 

Production of these recordings is by William F. Suchmann, 
vice-president of Academic Recording Institute, and former 
feature editor for the “Omnibus” television program, also such 
world-wide radio programs as “A Case For The College” which 
was broadcast over both CBS and NBC. Mr. Suchmann has 
also worked with ABC-TV Network Production Center; held 
the first WAAM TV Fellowship at The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and served on the Senior Planning Board of the TV-Radio 
Workshop of the Ford Foundation. 

Mr. Suchmann is the interviewer of Samuel Eliot Morison 
on American history. Julian H. Franklin, distinguished in the 
field of comparative government and _ political theory, inter- 
views Dr. Parkinson. The other interviewers are John Fischer, 
author, editor-in-chief of Harper's magazine; Serrell Hillman, 
for the past 16 years with Time magazine; and Virgilia Peter- 
son, the lone woman in the Series. Miss Peterson (Mrs. Gou- 
vernour Paulding) is an author, lecturer, moderator of the tv 
program “Author Meets Critic,” and a Peabody Award winner 
for her WNYC radio program, “Books in Profile.” She discusses 

“The Nature of Human Nature” and anthropology with Dr. 
Ashley Montagu. 

The talks on these records (25 minutes on each side) are not 
formal lectures but conversations between the named leader in 
each field, and the able interviewer assigned to him. The 
exigencies of a time limit being what they are in recordings as 
in air programs, the pace of these conversations is less leisurely 
than in a drawing-room. A natural pause now and then to 
allow for digestion of a particularly cogent thought, or even as 
a change of pace for the speaker, might well be considered for 
future subjects in this Series. A recording has this advantage 
over an‘aired program, however, or even a film: it is possible, 
and simple, to pick up at any point and to re-play sections at 
will. 

The first record of each of the five sets is available on ap- 
proval by educational institutions as an introduction to the 
Series. It will be reviewed section by section in future issues 
of Film News —R. L. 


HANUKKAH MELODIES—7-inch, 33-1.3 rpm. Vocals by 
Claire Borden and Dora Brenner. Chamber Ensemble con- 
ducted by Maurice Goldman. Produced and distributed by 
the Bureau of Jewish Education, Los Angeles. 


e This record is the most charming of any in the field of Jew- 
ish interest for children. Actually, adults as well as youngsters 
will enjoy the sprightly arrangements of four of the popular 
Hanukkah songs and of the less familiar “Maos Tzur” (“Rock 
of Ages”) of Marcello, also the children’s chorus from Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabeus.” The vocal renditions by Claire Gordon and 
Dora Brenner are refreshing in their clarity of tone and diction. 
Their handling of the fugue arrangement of “Who Can Re-tell” 
is an utter delight. The fine musicianship of Maurice Goldman 
and Alvin I. Levin, and the performance of the Ensemble are 
equally responsible for the wonderful results achieved in this 
number in particular. 


It is a pity that the sponsors of this record did not extend it 
to a 10-inch or even 12-inch disc. Perhaps the reception ac- 
corded this “appetizer” will encourage Irwin Soref, director of 
audio-visual aids for the Bureau of Jewish Education of Los 
Angeles to serve up a full course dinner of musical specialties 
for Jewish holidays of general interest — as is Hanukkah, * 
8-day festival which falls in December and increasingly i 
commemorated with Christmas. —S.G. 


INVITATION TO GERMAN POETRY—12-inch, 33-1/3 rpm. 
Compiled by Gustave Mathieu and Guy Stern, read by Lotte 
Lenya.—Dover Publications, Inc., New York City. 


e This historical anthology presents 42 poems by representa- 
tive German poets, beginning with a troubadour song of the 
early Middle Ages, focussing on the flowering of German poetry 
in the age of Goethe, and concluding with 20th century Expres- 
sionism and Post-Expressionism. Among the poets selected and 
introduced by Professors Gustave Mathieu (Pomona College, 
Calif.) and Guy Stern (Denison University) are von der Vogel- 
weide, Goethe, Schiller, Hélderlin, Heine, Nietzche (an excel- 
lent lyric poet as well as powerful philosopher); also Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, Stefan George, Rainer Maria Rilke, Franz 
Werfel, Berttolt Brecht, and Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff, the 
only woman in the anthology. 

The selections are magnificently read by Lotta Lenya, noted 
dramatic actress, who created the role of “Jenny” in “The 
Threepenny Opera,” authored by Brecht and with music by 
Miss Lenya’s late husband, the composer Kurt Weill. A 163- 
page booklet, paper backed but solidly bound, provides a 
photograph and biography of each writer, along with the 
German original and an English translation of the poem re- 
corded. The booklet also notes the exact position of each poem 
on the record for easy findings. —R. L. 


POPULAR SONGS OF SHAKESPEARE’S TIME — 12-inch 
33-1/3rpm. Sung by Tom Kines; with acc i ts by 
Ewen McCuaig, harpsichord; Joan Steele, recorder; and Joyce 
Sands, cello. Album +FW8767, Folkways Records, 121 West 
47th Street, N.Y.C. 


e This is for music students, Shakespeare devotees, and those 
who like folk music of a somewhat lachrymose nature. Some 
of these are strongly reminiscent of the almost extinct folksongs 
discovered and recorded in the Ozarks in communities harking 
back to the old England from whence their ancestors came — 
perhaps bringing some of these very songs with them. 

Included are: “When I Was A Tiny Boy” and “O Mistress 
Mine” from Twelfth Night; “Heart’s Ease” from Romeo and 
Juliet; “Willow, Willow” (Othello); “Heigh-Ho For A Hus- 
band” (Much Ado About Nothing); “It Was A Lover and His 
Lass” (As You Like It); “Ah, the Syghes That Come Fro’ The 
Heart,” “The Spanish Lady,” “High Barbaree” and “All In A 
Garden Green.” The descriptive notes with the record give the 
words of all the songs. The Introduction, by Tom Kines, says: 
“Any musical anomalies are committed neither deliberately not 
unconsciously. I just happen to do them that way.” Mr. Kines 
also points out: 

“Let me say before any critic quarrels with our approach, 
that we have made no attempt to retain a pure musical style 
consistent with the period. Accepting them as popular songs, 
we have tried to do them in the spirit which we believe must 
illuminate any song which survives many years of popularity.” 

There is to this reviewer's ears a tonal sameness about the 
songs of this period. A change of voice for the 10 songs on 
Side I of this record and the 8 songs on Side II might have 
given it added appeal. But then it would not have been a Kine 
performance. In justice to-Mr. Kine it must be noted that he 
has a fine voice which he uses well, a lute he uses to 
effect, and excellent diction. -R. J. 
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What They 


Film Societies and Festivals are invited to send their programs, for publication, to this department. 


e Cinema 16 (New York City) has lined 
up for its 15th season an “International 
New York Film Festival” program gather- 
ed from 10 countries, featuring 11 award- 
winning features and 30 short subjects. 
Announced as “premieres” are THE SuN’s 
BurraL directed by Nagisa Ohshina 
(Japan); THe Six or Jesus by Robert 
Frank, based on Isaac Babel’s story; 
GENERATION, the first film in Wajda’s 
trilogy of modern youth; THe Time or 
THE HEATHEN and GuNS OF THE TREES 
(U.S.A.); THe Fatt by Leopoldo Torre- 
Nilsson, Cannes award winner; and 
Srars, winner of awards at Edinburg and 
Cannes, the love story of a Greek Jewess 
on her way to Auschwitz and a Nazi 
soldier. 

Cinema 16’s more than 5,000 subscrib- 
ers will also see the late Jean Benoit- 
Levy’s classic, LA MATERNELLE—screened 
in the U.S. for the first time in 15 years; 
Lines HorrzontaL, Norman McLaren’s 
first Cinemascope experiment; THE Grau 
witH THE GOLDEN Eyes, the French 
candidate at this year’s Venice Film Fes- 
tival; the controversial OPERATION ABOLI- 
TION; Poland’s AN ANGEL HAS FALLEN; 
Rene Clairss Two Timm Sovuts; King 
Vidor’s THe Crown; Dan Drasin’s Sun- 
pay; and Goop Morninc, a comedy of 
Tokyo’s suburbia by Ozu. 


e Minneapolis Public Library, showing 
“new films in a new building” on Tues- 
day afternoons to senior and other citi- 
zens (average audience, 400), titled its 
summer series “Let’s Take a Trip,” and 
aimed it at vacation-at-homers. It took 
them “Into Space,” “Into the Past,” 
“Around the U.S.A.,” “To Eskimo Land,” 
“To Africa,” etc., and showed more than 
60 films of such diversity as ExpLorinc 
THE Nicnt Sky; RENAISSANCE: Its BE- 
GINNING IN ITALy; FoLk SONGS OF AMER- 
IcAN History; BEHIND THE TICKER TAPE; 
Story OF BANANALAND; PUEBLO Boy; 
NANOOK OF THE Nortu; Russia; Two 
Worips oF FRANCE; GARDENS OF ENG- 
LAND; Highway To Hawan; ARTS OF 
Japan; Lire IN THE SAHARA; ISRAEL, AN 
ADVENTURE; and NEw ALASKA. 


@ The American Federation of Film So- 
cieties screened THE CRIME OF MONSIEUR 
Lanc (Renoir, 1936) at a midnight party 
held at New York Bleecker Street 
Cinema. 


@ The Archive Film Society, New York 
City, presented a sporadic selection of 

during the summer months—among 
them Carl Dreyer’s Vampyr (1931) 
(shown with THE DEMON IN ArT), and 
Weine’s Tue Casinet oF Dr. CALicaRi 


(with Renoir’s 1927 Tue Lirrte Matcu 
Gm). 


October 1961 


e The Museum of Modem Art, New 
York, in a special program on “Great 
Actresses of the Past,” showed scenes 
from MapaMe Sans-GeNeE (1911) with 
Gabrielle Rejane; La Dame Aux CAMEL- 
yas (1912) starring Sarah Bernhardt; 
Vanity Fam (1915) with Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske; and Eleanora Duse in CENERE 
(1916). All that remains of these great 
actresses of the past, these films furnish 
instructive glimpses into now vanished 
theatrical styles and traditions. 

Over the summer the Museum pre- 
sented an Orson Welles’ program which 
included his CrrrzEN KANE (1941); THE 
MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS (1942); Jour- 
NEY Into FEAR (1942); THe STRANGER 
(1946); THe Lapy From SHANGHAI 
(1948); Macsetn (1948); OTHELLO 
(1955); and A Toucn or Evi (1958). 


e The Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield 
(Mass.) probably the only museum in 
the world with a professional 35mm 
theater showing first-run films on a regu- 
lar schedule, runs nightly all summer and 
has occasional series at other times. This 
season, its 13th, opened with Tunes or 
Guiory. Features and shorts are also 
shown in 16mm series. A recent one 
included MAN witH A MILLION, MEXICAN 
Bus Rie, A NicuHr at THE OPERA, 
GoLtpEN DEMON and THE SORCERESS, 
along with the following short subjects: 
A Dancers’ UNIverse, HERMAN 
MELVILLE’s Mosy Dick and HELEN 
KELLER IN HER Story. 


e East Meadow Public Library (Long 
Island, N. Y.) has been featuring an 
“Adventures in Film” series. Among the 
pictures shown on this ambitious pro- 
gram are IvAN THE TERRIBLE (Part 1), 
last film of Sergei Eisenstein; AParajrro, 
from Satyajit Ray’s trilogy (India); and 
a program of science films including 
Four Famiuuies, a 1960 study of family 
life in India, France, Japan and Canada, 
with Margaret Mead, anthropologist. 


Library groups are enthusiastic about 
NIOK, 29 minute color classic from 
Cambodia. (Buena Vista Distributing 
Co., Burbank, Calif.) 


With spinnakers set, 18-footers run 
before the wind in SPORTS DOWN 
UNDER. (Inquire, Australian News & 
Information Bureau, 636—5th Ave- 
nue, N.Y. 20) 


e@ Quantas Australian Centre (5th Ave- 
nue, New York City) had such success 
with its first lunchtime film series and 
exhibit of art that it is repeating the 
project on Wednesdays from September 
27 to November 1 of this year. The film 
program includes LANp, AUSTRALIA 
and Escape THE Crry; HoLmays AND 
WatTERWAys with WALKABOUT; MARVELS 
IN Miniature and INvitaTION TO LEI- 
SURE; SPORT Down UNDER and VACATION 
PATTERNS; ABOUT TREES and AUSTRALIA, 
LAND WITH A FuTuRE; ANTARCTIC VIGIL 
and A Princess CoMES TO AUSTRALIA. 


e Boone Junior College Film Society 
(Boone, Iowa) used D. W. Griffith’s 
BrrtH oF A NATION to open its 1961/62 
season, and’as a salute to the Civil War 
Contennial. Other Fall showings include 
a United Nations Day performance of 
UNDER THE BLAcK Mask, 1958 presenta- 
tion of the art of the Congo, winner of 
the Grand Prize at the First International 
Art Film Festival in Bergamo, Italy. 
Oepreus Rex, film of the Sophocles’ trag- 
edy as presented at the Shakespeare Fes- 
tival in Stratford, Canada, in 1958, is the 
offering for November; and Cousteau’s 
underwater Academy and Golden Palm 
awards winner THE SILENT WORLD, is 
slated for December. 


e@ Donnell Library Center, New York, ran 
a special showing of Martha Graham’s 
GENERATION and Dancers’ Wortp “for 
teenagers who could not get tickets to 
her stage performance.” 


e The Museum of the City of New York, 
at its Saturday morning and afternoon 
free shows for children and young people 
over the summer presented PALLE ALONE 
IN THE WorLD; GEORGE AND THE Drac- 
ON; THE SINGING STREET; THE FROG 
Prince; and THe Rep BALLOON. 

— PATRICIA ALYSON 
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ofitorially Speaking 


The first issue of Film News as a 16mm pub- 
lication (March, 1947) started its news on 
page one. Lead story was about the gift of 
a projector to P.S. 19, New York City. Also 
featured was an article on sound recorded 


on paper tape. 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMES OF AGE 


A look into the past at A-V’s growing pains—and a look ahead at 
the future of the giant that seems destined for further revolution- 
ary growth with the advancement of technology and research 


T HE teacher looking at handmade slides through a magic 
lantern takes visual education back to the 1880's. This adver- 
tisement which appeared in a teachers’ magazine brings it 
along to 1906: 

“Magic lantern with 50 bright colored pictures given free 
for selling 24 packages of blueing to your neighbors at 10 cents 
each. For extra premium, 25 exhibition tickets, a show screen, 
and large posters for advertising the show.” 

Whatever teachers helped their neighbors achieve a whiter 
wash also helped visual education on its way. That way has 
taken it far. 

“Visual education” was the term first used for teaching 
which stressed visual rather than verbal methods. The principal 
media of visual education were the still and the motion picture. 
When the use of radio became widespread and sound came to 
the movies, the term “audio-visual education” or “audio-visual 
instruction” came into use. Audio-visual education is defined as 
a way of learning through media that communicate primarily 
via the senses of sight and hearing. The term “audio-visual” 
is also used to identify classes of materials, or teaching aids 
and equipment. “A-V” today is exploding all over the place, in 
the community as well as the classroom. 

The very existence of an organization like the National 
Audio-Visual Association, representing more than 500 dealers 
across the country and over 100 manufacturers, is in itself a 
sign that audio-visual has come of age—along with NAVA, 
whose 21st Convention and Trade Show this past summer was 
the largest in its history. 


A-V leaders who have 
come up through the 
ranks: William Allen, 
Vice-Pres. DAVI; Dr. 
Ernest Tiemann, Presi- 
dent; James Finn, Past 
Pres., and Clyde Mil- 
ler, Pres. Elect. 


Audio-visual, computed to be a $500-million industry, is tak- 
ing its place among other industries important to the economy 
of the country and is making its voice heard. Its aim, as aptly 
put by D. T. Davis of Kentucky, a pioneer in the industry, is 
“to shorten the distance between the learner and the thing to 
be learned. This is an important activity in today’s world of 
increasing technology and international competition. 


NAVA’s annual gathering and that of DAVI (Division of 
A-V Instruction of the National Education Association) are 
the two big ones for specifically a-v people. But the list of 
organizations and groups that now use films in their regular 
program of activities and/or at their meetings and conventions 
is an amazing one. It includes such widely divergent interests 
as the American Library Association with its ten or more years 
of audio-visual program; the American Association of Allergies 
which included an hour of film on each day of its weeklong 
convention recently, also used filmstrips during lecture sessions; 
and The Lighting Show which filled the 300-400 seat film 
auditorium at the Coliseum in New York every day for the nine 
days these manufacturers exhibited their wares. 

There is hardly a field of endeavor nowadays, from the 
notions counter in the 5-and-10 to the Vegetable Growers of 
the Pacific Northwest, the Mink Growers, Government Agen- 
cies, and the United Nations, to the airlines, steamships, and 
every type of organization for citizens of all ages—along with 
schools, synagogues and churches—which is not contemplating 
the use of, or already using, some means of audio-visual 
education to convey information. 


There is still ignorance and even anxiety about using a-v 
equipment. A full-scale effort has not yet been made to teach 
people to use it easily. It is still not being shown to the public 
at the trade conventions of the industry. There is, however, 
an awareness at least of the importance of training in the 
utilization of audio-visual and an attempt on the curriculum 
level to supply this training. 

In the Thirties, as expressed by Mr. Bernard Cousino of 
Toledo, a leader in the industry: “I was Dean of Boys, English 
Teacher, Teacher of Commercial Geography and of Mechanical 
(continued on page 30) 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


United Nations films 


By proclamation of the President of the United States, October 24 is United Nations Day in this country. But every day 
must be U.N. day throughout the world, if peace is to be achieved and maintained. 


THE CHARTER 


The Charter of the United Nations 
was finally adopted in 1945 at San 
Francisco, decreeing “larger  free- 
doms, the stable peace, and the in- 
violate dignity of man and woman.” 
This film traces its history and de- 
velopment back to the Congress of 
Vienna in 1814 when European dip- 
lomats for the first time tried to solve 
international problems at the confer- 
ence table. The unsuccessful League 
of Nations is also shown in this frame- 
work of background, as well as the 
diplomacy of high level meetings at 
Teheran and Dumbarton Oaks. 

Fine camerawork sustained by 
clear diagrams demonstrates how the 
Charter is enacted by the various 
bodies of the United Nations: the Gen- 


A meeting of the U.N. Economic and Social 
Council—from THE CHARTER. Other films 
in this study are THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
and THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. 


eral Assembly, Security Council, Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, Secretar- 
iat, and the International Court of 
Peace. 

Planned as an introduction to a 
thorough study of the functions of 
the United Nations, this film has to be 
discussed in detail for understanding 
of the complicated machinery of the 
U.N. The accompanying Study Guide 
performs an important service and 
will be welcomed by teachers and 
study group leaders. —sTEFANIE SIMON 


15 mins., b/w. Produced by the U. N. 
Office of Public Information. For rent 
$5, sale $65, from the United Nations 


Film Library, 267 West 25th St., 
New York 1, 


October 1961 


Atomic power—for 
man's benefit, or to 
blow him and the 
world into eternity? 


POWER AMONG MEN 


In the original 90-minute version 
of this film four episodes illustrate 
man’s power to destroy, to rebuild, 
to create and to utilize. These are re- 
building in Italy after the war; up- 
dating an antiquated way of life in 
Haitii; harnessing water power in a 
tremendous project in Canada; and 
putting atomic energy to peaceful 
uses in Norway. 

In its shorter “discussion” version, 
these four episodes are still present 
but some logical transitions have been 
lost in the cutting and editing process. 
Touching human details, present in 
the original version, have been sacri- 
ficed. In this reviewer’s experience, 
audiences who have not seen the origi- 
nal version have difficulty in follow- 
ing the continuity of the shorter ver- 
sion. This is particularly regretable in 
view of the fact that there is a re- 
dundancy of material present still 
which could have been readily spared. 

Though schools will find the fea- 
ture-length film more difficult to 
schedule, it is our opinion that the 
inspirational quality of the longer 
version, not present to the same de- 
gree in the shorter version, will make 
the expenditure of time worthwhile. 

Since its first formal showing at the 
Berlin Festival in June 1959, Power 
AMONG MEN has won many awards— 
at Berlin, Venice, Moscow, Vancouver 
and Stratford (Canada), at four film 
festivals in Australia, at the Edinburgh 


and Cork festivals in the United King- 
dom, in Guatemala and Los Angeles. 
In New York it won the 1960 Robert 
J. Flaherty Memorial Award “for out- 
standing achievement in the docu- 
mentary film.” It has been shown in 
theaters in many parts of the world. 

Its simple lesson is that power 
means choice. Vividly—in black-and- 
white for the past, color for the present 
and future—it outlines man’s capacity 
for construction and destruction .. . 
sometimes with the same means, as for 
instance with dynamite, and with 
atomic energy. If we ignore the mes- 
sage and its urgency, there is more 
peril to us now than any time in his- 
tory. But we can use this great and 
frightening new power for peace, as 
is especially shown in the final episode, 
in Norway. 

The four sequences are separated 
from one another by means of poetic 
imagery. This footage was shot by the 
eminent director, Sergei Eisenstein in 
the 1930's, for a film he never com- 
pleted. Thorold Dickinson, PoweEr’s 
producer, and his co-author J. C. 
Sheers found this interesting material 
in the vaults of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. The sequence of Italy in the 
war was shot by Julien Bryan and 
presented by him to the United Na- 
tions. —ROHAMA LEE 


For rental and sales information on 
both the 90-min. and 45-min. ver- 
sions, apply DeRochemont Film Li- 
— 267 West 25th Street, New 
ork |. 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


WATER 

This gripping presentation, in a 
style of animation all its own, intro- 
duces its subject without speech, 
relying on Philip Stapp’s inimitable 
art and Gene Forrell’s specially com- 
posed descriptive music, to make its 
first statement: that there is no lack 
of water in the world. It proceeds 
then to point out, in narration and 
picture, that water is everywhere and 
always on the move, ignoring barriers 
and boundaries. It falls from the air 
on all the parts and peoples of the 
world. But not equally. Some have 
too much water, some not enough. 

There is so much more water used 
now too, then ever before: for every 
ton of newsprint, 5200 gallons; to cool 


To some, what water they have brings 
hidden dangers of disease and death .. . 


machines, millions; to light a town, bil- 
lions; and the number of people 
drawing on the world’s supply is 
meanwhile rapidly increasing. Pollu- 
tion too makes it less. 

Imagine instead, this film urges, 
that all the nations united to plan 
their resources and put the waters of 
the earth to the service of all man- 
kind—including the brine of the seas 
and oceans that cover three-quarters 
of the earth’s surface. The cost would 
be great in terms of money, even 
greater in subordination of national 
interests, but the challenge must be 
met to prevent future human misery. 

Water runs the course of its mes- 
sage as surely as a stream in a rock- 
walled channel. It is extraordinarily 
graphic on an abstruse subject, articu- 
late and convincing with a minimum 
of speech. Young and old alike should 
see and can understand it. We only 
wish that the device used for vocal 
emphasis—a kind of grandstand chant- 
ing — were less vociferous, especially 
where it fights the narration. —nr.L. 


14'/2 mins., color, price $135. Produced 
by the Center for Mass Communica- 
tion of Columbia University Press, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y. 25. Super- 
vised for the UN by Mary Losey 
(World Health Organization). Writ- 
ten, designed and directed by Philip 
Stapp. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ATOM 


Atomic energy authorities of Can- 
ada, France, Germany, India, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Norway, United 
Kingdom, United States, Venezuela 
and the USSR provided scenes and 
sequences for this film, the first pro- 
duced for the International Atomic 
Energy Agency by the United Na- 
tions Visual Information Board. 

Shown are atomic energy plants in 
Britain and the United States; nuclear- 
powered ships; the agricultural revo- 
lution in the Far East, accelerated by 
radioisotopes; and medical uses, ex- 
plained by a woman doctor from Thai- 
land. Students observing atom-smash- 
ers include young women from India 
in saris. 

Colorful native dress and round- 
the-world personalities, the varied 
accents of the narration, and Ezra 
Laderman’s cohesive score reinforce 
the international character of the 
film. Its narration, written by Dr. 
Gerald Wendt, former head of science 
for Unesco at Paris, reflects close co- 
operation with Dr. Henry Seligman, 
Deputy Director-General of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, who 
acted as scientific adviser. 

Though THe INTERNATIONAL ATOM 
won the Blue Ribbon Award in the 
“Science—General Background” classi- 
fication at the American Film Festival 
this year, it is on a rather more tech- 
nical than popular level. Viewers will 


A woman doctor of Thailand's School of 
Medical Technology works with an expert of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency ona 
spleen test involving radioactive chromium, 


find an effective frame of reference 
in the statement of its primary puw- 
pose: “to review some of the peaceful 
applications of atomic energy in vari- | 


ous parts of the world for the benefit | 
of junior technical authorities in coun- | 
tries not yet making extensive use of ) 
this new scientific tool.” It is in great { 
demand by the public, however, as | 
the first official film of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, and is 
a much-needed presentation of | the 
subject for high school, colleges and 
universities. —NANCY FARRELL 


25 mins., color. Produced by the 
U.N. Visual Information Board. 
Scripted and directed by V. R. 
Sarma. Rental $10, sale $150, United 
Nations Film Library, 267 W. 25th 


Street, New York |. 


HUNGRY ANGELS 


Serious protein deficiency diseases 
are common to all countries where 
there is ignorance of proper nutrition. 
Huncry ANGELs is a production by 
the Institute for Nutrition for Central 
America and Panama, presented by 
the U.S. Committee for Unicef in its 
English version. This film is not sim- 
ply for the underprivileged or those 
who still call in the witch doctor. It 
will add knowledge wherever it is 
shown, while increasing sympathy 
and understanding through the three 
stories it tells: of three babies born in 
the same Guatemalan hospital clinic 
on the same day, and of their home 
environments. 

Little Juanita is lucky in her family. 
It is an intelligent one where the ad- 
vice of the clinic doctor is sought and 
followed. The parents of Maria and 
Pedro are as well meaning as those 
of Juanita, but their knowledge is lim- 
ited to old ways. Huncry ANGELS 
pulls no punches in closeups of Maria 
and Pedro as the clinic doctors 
examine these emaciated, almost 
starved-to-death youngsters. Pedro in 
particular is horrible beyond recogni- 
tion as a human being. His recovery 


Maria is examined at the Guatemalan Hos 
pital of the Society for the Protection of 
Children, where malnutrition is studied. 


is almost unbelievable. Yet the physi- 
cians do not use costly medicines, but 
simply apply the elementary princi 


ples of nutrition. 
The viewer cannot hold back from | 
becoming greatly involved in this pic- | 
ture and the problem it states, o | 
which Unicef, the World Health Or 
ganization, and the Food and Agiicul- 
ture Organization of the U.N. are 
working together. 
22 mins., color. For sale $75., rent 


$5, from Association Films Inc., (FN). 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
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ARID LANDS 


One-third of the globe is barren 
land. Every continent has its arid 
area. Animated maps illustrate the 
distribution of such areas. 

Arid land is a challenge to the in- 
genuily and international responsi- 
bilities of man. Research, teamwork 
and cooperation may one day over- 
come many heretofore unsolvable 
problems. Desert can be developed 
into harvest-bearing fields, nomad 
tents may disappear and be replaced 
by decent, permanent settlements. 
To achieve this end, vegetation, cli- 
mate, water and soil have to be mas- 
tered by man. 

This film shows the work done un- 
der the auspices of “The Arid Zone 
Program of Unesco,” in Pakistan, 
Israel and Morocco. We see geologists, 
metereologists, soil specialists, engi- 
neers and workers laboring to subdue 
the elements. Slowly but surely, little 
by little, they learn how to harness 
the energy of the sun and rains, and 
to sweeten the briney waters of the 
ocean to irrigate the arid lands. 

The universality of the problem, 
and the advantages of international 
cooperation and scientific research are 
brought out by this interesting and 
informative film. High school, college 
and community audiences will enjoy 
it equally. —STEFANIE SIMON 


27 mins., b/w. Produced for Unesco 
by World-Wide Pictures. For rent 
$6.50, sale $125, through Contem- 
porary Films, Inc., 267 W. 25th 
Street, N. Y. C. 1. 


YOURS IN GOOD HEALTH 


School children of several coun- 
tries, in letters to one another, reveal 
the health problems of their respec- 
tive homelands. A youngster from 
Egypt, for example, describes an out- 
door school there, and the fight 
against trachoma in which doctors, 


| nurses and the pupils themselves co- 


operate. A memorable scene is that 
of quite small boys and girls admin- 
istering eyedrops to one another. 

From Penang comes the report of 
a mobile dental unit. Tooth hygiene 
and all-round cleanliness, along with 
good nutrition and exercise in Scan- 
dinavia contrast with Haiti’s fight 
against yaws and India’s problems, 
being met by a milk testing program 
and other new health projects in the 
schools. The most touching and mem- 
orable incident is that of the bitter 
cold school in the Greek mountain 
village, and the warm, weatherproof 
school house that replaces it—thanks 
to the generoisty of Danish school 
children. 

High school and upper elementary 
students will sympathize with their 
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fellow students in other parts of the 
world, and thus develop an under- 
standing of the diversified and im- 
portant functions of the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund. Adults too will 
be interested, thanks to a vivacious 
soundtrack that catches the spirit of 
the young letter writers and preserves 
an inner continuity while the cam- 
era travels from continent to conti- 
nent. —S.S. 


25 mins., b/w. Produced by U. N. 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. For rent $5, sale $65, 
from Unesco Film Library, 267 W. 
25th St., New York |. 


CHILDREN OF THE SUN 


It is a fundamental principle of the 
United Nations’ Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights that “Mankind owes to 
the child the best it can give.” The 
future of the earth depends on its 
“children of the sun.” 

With consummate artistry John 
Hubley plays variations on this theme 
in this film: first in terms of the happy 
child from healthy birth to seven 
years of age, then in terms of the 
shadowy, unhappy, underprivileged 
voungsters of the world, three out of 
four of them underfed, wizened and 
prematurely aged. Over these pic- 


Commemorating Human Rights Day (December 10) in 1956, 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra—making its first appear- 
ance on this continent in many years—played Beethoven's 


OVERTURE 


tures the happy child speaks poign- 
antly about his less fortunate peers. 

The United Nations Children’s 
Fund is sponsoring the distribution of 
this film, which so beautifully trans- 
lates Unicef’s purposes into visual 
terms. But CHILDREN OF THE SUN 
should also be viewed as a gem of 
cinematic art, depicting a variety of 
cartoon techniques handled by a mas- 
ter film maker. 

Some sections rely on stylized pas- 
tel patches of color, and others on 
finely modulated line drawings. Ex- 
quisitely selected visual and auditory 
details abound throughout, and Hu- 
bley’s colors are beautifully in keep- 
ing with the varying but always sub- 
tle and sensitive theme of the film. 
The whole is tied together with an 
extraordinary music track featuring 
the Budapest String Quartet with 
Walter Trampler, and the unaccom- 
panied cello rendition by Pablo Casals 
of Bach’s Suite No. 5. 

Available in English and French, 
CHILDREN OF THE SwuN has been hon- 
ored at eight international festivals. 

—R.L. 


10 mins., color. Designed and directed 
by John Hubley, produced and writ- 
ten by Faith Elliott Hubley. For sale 
and rent: Miss Barnett, U.N. Chil- 
dren's Fund, United Nations, N. Y. 


“Egmont Overture” which was then recorded and used as 
the basis for this film. 


Count Egmont was a Flemish gen- 
eral and statesman in the service of 
Philip II of Spain. Though a Catholic, 
he was against the persecution of the 
Protestants in the Low Countries by 
Spain and, in 1565, went to Madrid to 
influence Philip—but failed. Back in 
Brussels, he was arrested for treason 
by the cruel Duke of Alba, sent to 
rule the Netherlands and Belgium. 
With another Flemish nobleman he 
was tried unfairly, and both were be- 
headed in 1568 in front of the Brussels 
City Hall. 

Their death was the signal for an 
outbreak of general revolution in the 
Low Countries against Spanish rule. 
Count Egmont, central figure in this 
political tragedy and its consequences, 
became the main character in Goethe’s 
tragedy Egmont (1788). For this work 
Ludwig von Beethoven wrote the over- 
ture and incidental music. 

A great humanitarian and liberal 


himself, Beethoven so loved the idea of 
freedom that he refused payment for 
this music. Into its stirring strains he 
wrote his own feelings about the dig- 
nity of man, his eternal hope for a 
better world, and his stubborn love 
and defense of freedom. 

The Egmont Overture has been 
used as the “narrative” of this short 
but moving and effective film, which 
pictorially conveys the same message 
about the United Nations that Bee- 
thoven conveys through his music. In 
this OverturE, the music speaks for 
the pictures, and the pictures portray 
the music. Enhancing its universality 
of appeal, the titles of the film are 
given in the five official languages of 
the United Nations. | —ROHAMA LEE 


9 mins., b/w. Produced by the UN 
Film Board. For sale and rent through 
Contemporary Films Inc., 267 West 
25th Street, New York |. 
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East entrance of The White House in 1890. 


THE WHITE HOUSE STORY 


While views of its changing exterior 
and interiors are provided, the official 
residence of this country’s President 
is treated here as more than an object 
of sightseeing. The White House is 
made the focal point and symbol of 
our national history in a survey of a 
changing America, and its develop- 
ment traced accordingly in this two- 
part film. 

The first part begins with plans in- 
stigated by George Washington in 
1790 and ends with the assassination 
of Garfield in 1881. Part II opens with 
the Cleveland administration in 1885 
and concludes with Kennedy’s inau- 
guration in 1961. 

In addition to the familiar public 
areas, the film shows the family and 
utility rooms, the President's office 
and the Cabinet Room as they under- 
go changes dictated by modern me- 
chanization. The physical history spans 
the period from John Adams’ occu- 
pancy of an uncompleted White 
House, through the burning and loot- 
ing in Madison’s term, to its restora- 
tion for the use of Monroe who ini- 
tiated its period of “elegance” with 
imported furniture and furnishings, to 
Theodore Roosevelt’s changes, and 
the 3-year, $6-million renewal during 
the Truman regime of a building 
which had had hard use for nearly 
150 years. But more than physical 
changes characterize the development 
of the White House. 

Each presidential occupant not 
only left the stamp of his personality 
upon it, but was in turn marked by the 
accumulating personality of the White 
House. This interaction in its varying 
forms also symbolized the temper of 
the times under each administration. 
The camera effectively gives motion 
and spirit to the photographs, draw- 
ings, cartoons and early motion pic- 
ture footage which present a history 
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of contrasts—from the Old World ele- 
gance of the first three presidents to 
invasion by “the common people” un- 
der Andrew Jackson; from President 
Harrison’s funeral in the East Room, 
to the balls and receptions of Lincoln’s 
time, the sporting-life atmosphere 
under Grant and the formal, mansion 
character of the Eisenhower occu- 
pancy. Even the lawn tells its story— 
of band concerts; cows, horses and 
sheep; holiday events and presidential 
pets. Such interesting visuals, com- 
bined with a concisely written script, 
afford a picture of the presidents and 
their families as human beings, as 
well as representatives of the people 
and spirit of the United States in 
their times. 

Though neither a profound probe 
nor a detailed history, this film does 
recreate in lively fashion a nation’s 
history in terms of its leaders, and 
brings the factual textbooks to life, 
giving students of American history a 
feeling of personal experience. Adults 
will nostalgically recall the more re- 
cent episodes, while the earlier periods 
seem less remote and abstract after 
viewing them. 

The two parts of THe WuitEe 
House Story may be shown separate- 
ly, but both sections should be seen, 
whether at one sitting or two, for 
proper appreciation of the film’s 
theme. This is the continuing flow 
of our national life and the importance 
of the White House symbol in it. 

—MASHA R. PORTE 


Each part: 25 mins., b/w, sale $110. 
($200 for both). Produced by Howard 
C. Jensen, written by Amy LaFollette 
Jensen. Distributed by Sterling Edu- 
cational Films, Inc., 6 East 39th 
Street (FN), New York City. 


SISIBAKWAT— 
The Ojibway Maple Harvest 


Each spring the Ojibway Indians 
of Minnesota go forth into the forest 
to tap the maple trees and boil down 
the sap over ope. fires, even as did 
their ancestors In ‘his film we see a 
chief and his family set up their an- 
nual camp in the sugarbush, and fol- 
low them as they carry out their tradi- 
tional tasks—performed for so many 
springs that they take on something 
of a ritual. Scenes showing the close 
relationship between the chief and his 
small grandson, and the great care 
taken by the Indians to save the trees 


The Ojibway Indians of Minnesota still tap 
the maple in the manner of their ancestors. 


from injury, reveal the dignity and 
wisdom of these people. 

Naive editing and an often wobbly 
camera would be a detriment in any 
other film but give this one a folksy 
quality and a feeling of authenticity. 
This quality of integrity is strength- 
ened by the restrained narration of Dr. 
A. Spilhaus, Dean of the Institute of 
Technology, University of Minnesota. 
We recommend SIsiBAKWAT, THE 
Oyipway Harvest, to classes 
studying the life of the North Amer- 
ican Indian, to scouts, and for adult 
groups with a nostalgia for the simple 
life, close to nature. —WILLIAM SLOAN 


17 mins., color. Rent at $7.50, pur- 
chase $190, from Film Research Co. 
(FN), Box 1015, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE UMBRELLA 


Germany enters the psychological 
sweepstakes with this poetic but real- 
istic documentary about a day in the 
life of Charles, a boy in revolt against 
his parents and society. Like other 
films of this type, its effectiveness is 
not limited to its country of origin. 
It would seem that juvenile problems 
are making themselves felt throughout 
the world. Charles is quite appealing, 
and his plight all too familiar. 

Counting on visual effects to hold 


attention and carry the action, the 


dialogue—sparse, in German—is hardly 
noticeable. English subtitles make it 
possible to use this film with senior 
high school students, college psychol- 
ogy and sociology classes, for library 
and film society programs. 

—JAMES LIMBACHER 


30 mins., b/w. Produced by Nether- 
lands Pro Juventute. Sale and rent: 
Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 W 
25th St., New York |. 
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AUSTRALIA TODAY 


Narrated by a well spoken Austral- 
ian, and with a charming musical 
background, this film conveys the 
mood of modem Australia. It covers 
something of the historical develop- 
ment of this land, the different regions 
it includes, and the kinds of people 
who have made it the progressive, 
prosperous country it has become. 
Mainly, however, the photography 
conveys the impact of the land on the 
people. One is constantly aware of the 
war against dust, distance and heat. 
There are some grim shots of animals 
that perished because of lrought. The 
bush is described as being still un- 
tamed. 

Australia’s cities, however, are quite 
different, halfway between London 
and New York in both distance and 
character. Though still at a disad- 
vantage because of isolation from one 
another and the lack of mechanization, 
they are moving up quickly. 

The wealth of Australia is shown 
as being in terms of its sheep (of which 
there are 14 to every person) ; in sugar 
cane; wheat fields in irrigated areas 
formerly barren; and coal, iron, silver, 
lead, zinc. The mining of bauxite, oil 
and uranium bears little likeness to the 
haphazard gold rush days of Australia. 
The importance of communications is 
also shown, with an interesting se- 
quence on “outback radio” and the 
flying doctor. 

This film about “a land old in time, 
young in history, infinite in possibili- 
ties” can be used not only to inform, 
but to enjoy. -CHARLOTTE B. POLISHUK 


22 mins., color. Produced by Frank 
and Jeanne Robinson, Norwood Stu- 
dios. For sale $225, rental inquire, 
from International Film Bureau, 332 S. 
Michigan, Chicago 4, Ill. 


THE LIGHT WITHIN 


Allen Decker’s electronic equip- 
ment is not working well. To look 
closely, he lifts his eye protector 
and is blinded. 

After mastering aids to independ- 
ence such as cane travel, he returns 
to college. He does the homework in 

is engineering class by listening to 
the textbooks on discs prepared by 
Recording for the Blind, Inc. He is 
shown making notes in Braille, type- 
writing; participating in student gov- 
emment, wrestling and social dancing. 
In counterpoint with Allen’s activities 
there are views of “readers” in various 
parts of the country recording texts 
for borrowers, among them a judge 
who has lost his sight. 

The film indicates how volunteer 
readers are chosen by an Evaluation 
Committee. Only about one-third are 
accepted. These are experts in spe- 
cific fields, and enjoy a strong rapport 
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Robert Minn (left), the student featured 
in this film, is seen with fellow students and 
President Eisenhower at the White House. 


with their students, whom they know 
from biographical sketches prepared 
by the organizations. 

Robert Montgomery speaks the nar- 
ration with calm sincerity, and sup- 
plies only those interpretations which 
the visuals alone cannot communicate. 
Allen Decker is played by Robert J. 
Winn, Jr. with sensitivity and gal- 
lantry, though he does seem to under- 
play Allen’s struggles and make his 
successes appear to be easily achieved 
—perhaps because he has adjusted so 
well to his own blindness. A recent 
release, THE LicHt WITHIN was well 
received at the 1961 American Film 
Festival. —NANCY FARRELL 


14 mins., b/w. Produced by George 
A. Zabriskie. Free loan from Record- 
ing for the Blind, 121 E. 58th Street, 
New York 22. Available for tv. 


COMMUNIST ENCIRCLEMENT 


From Europe to the Middle East 

. into the heartlands of Africa . . . 
then, via Cuba, into Latin America— 
this is the master plan of the USSR 
for the encirclement of the United 
States, as outlined by the film Com- 
MUNIST ENCIRCLEMENT. When the 
U.S. is trapped, then the world will 
belong to Communism. The animated 
maps which illustrate the progress of 
the plan, if designed to startle and 
scare the viewer, achieve their aim. 

This film, and a score of others 
similar to it, are a part of the many- 
faceted attacks mounted over the past 
decade, against Communism and for 
the American way of life, by Dr. 
George S. Benson, president of Hard- 
ing College (Searcy, Arkansas), and 
his associates in the National Educa- 
tion Program initiated by him. NEP’s 
purpose is “to move public opinion at 
the grass roots in the direction of 
godliness and patriotism.” It is un- 
fortunate that this film, which is 
fundamentally sound, should be mar- 
red by half truths, distortions, and a 
strongly slanted viewpoint. Its appeal 
is to emotion rather than reason. 


Purporting to be an exposé of Com- 
munist infiltration and Machiavellian 
diplomacy, Communist ENCIRCLE- 
MENT is rather a defense of the Anti- 
American Activities Committee and 
an attack on those who have disagreed 
with the Committee’s methods. The 
narrator is unabashedly “Right Wing” 
in his domestic politics: his parting 
counsel to the viewer is to guard 
against “Big Government” at home as 
well as abroad. ; 

This film also presents as gospel 
truth the old Republican campaign 
canard that Truman and Atcheson, 
aided and abetted by General Mar- 
shall, were responsible for the loss of 
China to the Communists. To this re- 
viewer who, as a young reporter for 
the South China Morning Post in 
Hong Kong, covered the first great 
demonstration of Communist strength 
in the general strike of 1922, the 
President at the time was a man 
named Harding and his Secretary of 
State was Charles Evans Hughes. Mr. 
Hughes, incidentally, must have re- 
ceived a carbon copy of my story from 
the U.S. Consul-General in Canton, 
who shared my alarm at the tremen- 
dous progress the Communists were 
already making among the half-starved 
coolies of China. This film is nearly 
forty years too late. Who now, aside 
from the card-carriers and fellow- 
travellers, is not aware that Soviet 
imperialism is indeed a menace to 
world peace and security? 

—LAWRENCE G. BLOCHMAN 


45 mins., color. Produced and dis- 
tributed by the National Education 
Program, Harding College, Searcy, 
Arkansas. Inquire for rental and sales 
prices. 


A PLACE IN THE SUN 


Not since Norman McLaren’s 
NeicHBours has so effective a film 
without words as A PLACE IN THE 
Sun been seen. In color and anima- 
tion it tells of two men who fight 
over the right to sit where the sun- 
light strikes. As they fight, they dis- 
cover that they are in darkness, and 
neither has a place in the sun. When 
they decide to cooperate they get 
back into the sun and discover there 
is room for both to bask in its rays. 

A PLACE IN THE Sun is delightfully 
entertaining as well as thought-pro- 
voking. Its concept of world coopera- 
tion and brotherhood can be used 
anywhere, in any group and any 
country. It is a universal film with 
something to say, which it says in the 
universal language of pictures. It 
moves quickly and gets its message 
over more forcibly for its brevity. 

—JAMES LIMBACHER 

8 mins., color. Sales $135.50 from Go 


Pictures, 37 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
Rental, inquire. 
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CLASSROOM and COMMUNITY 


(continued ) 


THE TOWERS 


This is documentary, biography, 
and primitive art rolled into one. 
When first shown in this country at 
a film festival, it received a near ova- 
tion. It tells of Simon Rodilla resident 
on the outskirts of Los Angeles, whose 
life work is making grotesque towers 
of cement and broken glass. His work 
is both bizarre and inspiring. 

The camera lingers on these towers 
and examines them in detail. It also 
tells Simon Rodilla’s story. shows us 
his meagre home, and allows the art- 
ist himself to take a fling at narrating 
some part of the film. 

THe Towers has values for film 
study groups, public libraries, 
churches, general high school and 
adult groups, and television. Apart 
from its intrinsic interest, it carries the 
message that every man can accom- 
plish something of note during his life- 
time, if he is sufficiently dedicated. 
It is also noteworthy for screening 
acceptance and awards at five tilm 
festivals. —j. L. 

13 mins., color. For sale and rent from 


the Creative Film Society, 1700 N. 
Lima St., Burbank, Calif. 


NATURE'S WAY: Part | 
THE INLAND POND 


This new study of the teeming life 
in and around an inland pond at- 
tempts, with the aid of forty animals 
ranging from the microscopic water 
flea on up to the large animals, includ- 
ing a boy, to illustrate their interaction 
in the vital struggle for existence. The 
insects feed on the algae, the fish feed 
on the insects, and the boy hooks the 
fish. The whole point here is the cycle. 

Insofar as possible, this film gives 
the natural history of some of these 
pond creatures in a very understand- 
able way. Because it is good, however, 
this reviewer wishes there were two 
reels so that more about the large 
animals could be covered. Perhaps 
this will be done in subsequent films. 
since this one is announced as Part I 
in a projected ecology series. 

Conservation people and _ teachers 
consider this a very useful film on the 
elementary and junior high school 
level. Although similar material is 
available in other films, there are un- 
usual and startling shots here, such as 
those of bullfrogs and what they eat. 


—MARGERITE NEWGARDEN 
13'/2 mins., color. Produced and for 


sale by Dr. William J. Jahoda, Wil- 
mar Films (FN), Lebanon, Conn. 
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VARIATIONS ON AN ITALIAN THEME 


Functioning as writer, producer 
and director, Carson Davidson has 
here turned a commercial assignment 
into an artistic achievement which 
should make the viewer want to visit 
Italy. Actually, only the northern part 
is shown. Florence is as far south as 
the film goes. But the spirit of Italy 
is here. The mood’s the thing in this 
picture, as its title indicates. 

VARIATIONS ON AN ITALIAN THEME 
is a thing of beauty and beckoning, 
finely photographed in eye-filling 
color, and set to the music of Vivaldi’s 
“Four Seasons” played by the Italian 
ensemble, I Musici (The Musicians). 
It is not around the four seasons of 
the year, however, but on vignettes of 
people and places that the variations 
are played. 

The first sequence revolves around 
a girl tourist on a bicycle, an Ameri- 
can young man resident in Italy, and 
the map they discard in favor of “the 
art of making happy discoveries by 
chance.” In the second episode an 
old-style craftsman—maker of rakes, 
chains and other functional items for 
the farmers in his area—is shown 
working on a door hinge which. in the 
artistic tradition of the Italian. he has 
designed, “to make a door something 
more than a door.” 

The incident in Perugia serves to 
introduce the Italian mansion, rich in 
classical art and tradition. This, and 
the boy-girl gondola tour of Venice. 
are perhaps over-romanticized, but 
have a lingering charm. The vignette 
of the engineer on the train that hauls 


An American girl sees Venice under idyllic 
conditions from a gondola for two. 


sand through the gorgeous scenery of 
the Dolomites is sheer delight. An 
Italian architect presents the city of 
Florence from the dome of the 15th 
century Cathedral of Santa Maria del 
Fiore. This sequence is both interest- 
ing and provocative in its comparison 
of building and design in the Middle 
Ages and today. 

Like all films sponsored by airlines, 
this one opens and closes with plane 
shots, but these are original in con- 
cept and presentation. 

This is a perfect film for the public 
library, church and community group, 
and a good one for the school audi- 
torium program, though it would have 
been better if more were shown of 
Italy’s people. —ROHAMA LEE 


32 mins., color. Produced by Carson 
Davidson Productions, N. Y. C., for 
Alitalia (Italian Airlines). Free loan 
from Alitalia, 666—5th Avenue, New 
York 20. 
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There is ecstatic pleasure in blowing the 
silky milkweed softly into the autumn air... 


AUTUMN PASTORALE 

This is a charming picture of what 
autumn in the rural scene means to 
youngsters. Without speech but with 
a pleasant musical background, Avut- 
UMN PasTORALE presents a girl of 
about eight, her small brother and 
their dog. The children shake the 
autumn trees, bury themselves in the 
fallen leaves, blow milkweed in great 


snowy clouds, and wander in a patch 
of woodland a-glow with seasonal reds 
and golds. They set leaves floating 
like tiny ships on the quiet river that 
flows through the deep woods. As the 
day draws to a close, they go home 
—and that’s all there is to the story. 
But the very simplicity and fluidity of 
the film make it an excellent vehicle 
for language arts, music and science 
in the primary and middle elementary 
grades. 

It is also a nostalgic divertissement 
for parent-teacher or similar adult 
groups, and is a natural for the public 
library film program. Its color is un- 
usually lovely and its photography ex- 
ceptional for this kind of film. More 
than one scene has the quality of a 
photographed painting, notably the 
Manet-like stream which seems actual- 
ly to be carrying the summer away if 
its flow. —ROHA MA LEE 


Produced and distributed by Porta- 
films, Orchard Lake, Mich. Sale, $110. 
Rental, inquire. 
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News 


Girl and boy are both appealingly young. 


BALLAD OF A SOLDIER 


This fine Russian film tells the story 
of a young soldier who gets 1 special 
leave from the front in World War II, 
to visit his mother and to fix the roof 
of his home. A series of adventures 
enroute delays him to such degree that 
he has only time to exchange a few 
words with his mother before having 
to set off again for return to the front. 

From this simple story Grigori 
Thukrai, director, has fashioned a 
film of surprising power. The camera 
acts as both observer and interpretive 
artist. The photography on its own 
gives the film a poetic quality of great 
appeal. Clear, English subtitles help 
make the details of the story complete- 
ly understandable, but its main line is 
clear even without them. 

BALLAD OF A SOLDIER is to some 
extent stylized—as in the ballet-like 
scene of the farmers leaning on their 
scythes and shovels, listening to news 
of the war. Russian life and ways, 
the young soldier and the girl he meets 
on the train are somewhat romanti- 
cized and idealized. There is perhaps 
even a certain attempt at Hollywood 
“slickness”, for greater U.S. and world 
appeal. But this film is a stunning 
experience nonetheless, and for high 
school as well as adult audiences. 
Awards won at the Cannes and San 
Francisco film festivals of last year 
give it added interest for cinema so- 
cieties and study groups. 

—JAMES LIMBACHER 


89 mins, b/w. An M.J.P. (1960) 
Presentation. For rental, $65- 
$100: Cinema Guild (FN), 10 Fiske 
Place, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


LOVE AND THE FRENCHWOMAN 


Seven episodes trace the life of a 
woman from childhood to aged loneli- 
hess, employing seven different direc- 
tors and seven separate casts, includ- 
ing such well-known French actors as 
Dany Robin, Paul Meurisse, Jean-Paul 
Belmondo, Annie Giradot and Mar- 
tine Carole. Among the directors are 
some of France’s best known—Jean 
DeLannoy, Rene Clair, Henri Ver- 
meuil and Christian-Jacques. 

is is a film for the adult viewer. 


October 1961 


Geatures 


Although it runs over two hours. It 
holds interest with its charm, comedy 
and romance. A group of clever ani- 
mated titles separate one story from 
another, and some English narration, 
though slight, bridges the gap between 
the seven French-language sequences. 


143 mins., b/w. Produced in France, 
(1961). French dialogue, English sub- 
titles. Rental $45-$75 from Cinema 
Guild (FN), 10 Fiske Place, Mount 
Vernon, N.Y. 


THE LEAGUE OF GENTLEMEN 


This well-made, suspenseful British 
comedy-drama is concerned with a 
group of former Army men who suc- 
cessfully rob a bank but don’t quite 
get away with it. 

Director Basil Dearden has assem- 
bled a top-notch cast of British actors 
which includes Jack Hawkins, Nigel 
Patrick, Roger Livesey, Richard Atten- 
borough, Robert Coote and Kieron 
Moore to play the story to the hilt. 
It builds to a nail-biting climax which 
delights film viewers who like a tight- 
ly-knit movie with both suspense and 
wit. —j. L. 


114 mins., b/w., British, (1961). Rental 
$45-$75 from Cinema Guild (FN), 
10 Fiske Place, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


GERVAISE 


Gervaise was the mother of Nana 
who was the most popular character 
to spring from the pen of Emile Zola. 
This film tells the life story of a 
courageous and appealing woman, as 
touchingly portrayed by Maria Schell 
in one of her finest roles. In spite of 
her deep love for her children and an 
unswerving ambition for them, Ger- 
vaise is defeated by a crushing set of 
circumstances and the unrelenting en- 
mity of a scheming, envious neighbor. 

The film is a stunning and effective 
study of the slums of Paris during the 
reign of Louis Napoleon, with vig- 
nettes of undeniable power by a fine 


cast of actors. The struggles of the 
central character against the repeated 
blows of fate, her gentle acceptance 
of a sadistic husband’s arrangement 
of a ménage a trois which brings a 
previous lover into her house, her at- 
traction to the tender and understand- 
ing blacksmith Gouget, and the final 
denouement which makes clear the 
ultimate fate of her child, Nana—all 
of these become unforgettable scenes 
which lie like nettles in the memory. 
This is a motion picture which could 
very well help a class in European 
history to understand French liberal- 
ism which took root and grew in the 
rot of a decaying culture. The un- 
flinching realism of the film makes 
some of the scenes “strong stuff” for 
younger film viewers, but its staunch 
and truthful style carries the story to 
heights which make it a dramatic and 

moving work of cinema art. 
GervaisE is Zola’s “L’Assommoir,” 
superb example of the 19th century 
French naturalistic novel. Rene Cle- 
ment, director of the film, has trans- 

lated it superbly into cinema. 
—MILTON J. PENSAK 


116 mins., b/w. Produced in France, 
1957. French dialogue, with English 
subtitles. For rent from Trans-World 
Films, Inc., Room 530 (FN), 53 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


A PLACE IN THE SUN 


The release in 16mm of A PLace 
IN THE SUN gives every serious film 
viewer an opportunity to re-evaluate 
one of the best known works of 
George Stevens, conceded to be 
among the most artistic of Hollywood's 
directors. 

A PLACE IN THE Sun is Stevens’ ver- 
sion of Dreiser’s An American Tragedy. 
One of the most visually conceived 
productions ever put on film, it in- 
cludes many memorable scenes, and 
its use of unusually long dissolves is 
most effective. 

An especially startling departure 


from the usual in filmic technique is 


a scene between Shelley Winters and 
Montgomery Clift in which both act 
with their backs to the cameras and 
are almost out of camera range. Clift’s 
early background as the son of a 
woman evangelist is revealed with 
this single, telling shot. 

Had this film been made in 1961 
instead of ten years earlier, it might 
have had more bite and frankness. 
But for sheer creative artistry of actors 
and directors, it should be re-exam- 
ined every so often by film students. 
It should also be in demand by film 
societies, adult programs, and college 
English classes. —j. L. 


120 mins., b/w. Rental $22.50 from 
Films Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, III. 
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COLOR 
CUEING 


as a technique in a new series 
of mathematics films 


by ARTHUR A. CAPSON 


Mr. Capson has had 22 years of experi- 
ence teaching secondary school mathe- 
matics and science. For the past three 
years he has been Assistant Principal at 
Junior High School 73, Brooklyn, New 
York, supervising mathematics, science 
and audio-visual aids. 


BETTER attitude towards mathe- 
A matics might be developed 
among students, if more visual mate- 
rials were used in the teaching of this 
subject. Particularly in mathematics, 
where there are so many abstract con- 
cepts to be brought down to earth and 
made concrete, the film which takes 
the student out into the world and 
relates mathematics to life experiences 
can make a great contribution. A new 
color series by Visual Education Films 
Inc., of which five films are now ready 
on the Junior and Senior High School 
level, applies these principles, and 
adds a new technique: color-cueing. 
To the best of this reviewer's knowl- 
edge, these are the first mathematics 
films in which the use of color itself 
becomes an integral part of the teach- 
ing process. 

Color-cueing is an adaptation to 
films of a principle that is well tried 
in human experience. Color allows us 
to make rapid associations. In a traffic 
signal, red is associated with stop, or 
danger; green is a go-ahead signal. 
Colored wires in complicated electrical 
cables help technicians to trace cir- 
cuits. In many filing systems, cards 
are color-coded for rapid classification. 

Essentially, color-cueing is the cod- 
ing of related symbols, objects, alge- 
braic terms and words with the same 
color. This makes it easier to follow 
the formation of equations, and the 
changing of terms from one step in a 
solution to the next. 

In the film Formutas IN MATHE- 
MATICS, emphasis on the use of con- 
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sistent units of measurement is en- 
hanced by using the same color for 
similar units of measurement. 

In the film Proportion at Work, 
a hydrobiologist must compute the 
total population of a stocked trout lake 
by counting only a sample. Tagged 
trout are identified by the color red. 
The letter symbols referring to them in 
the ratios and proportions involved, 
are red. The numbers substituted for 
their symbols are red. In the same 
manner, the color orange is used for 
the total population of trout. 

Color-cueing in this manner makes 
it possible for the viewer to follow 
the reasoning more readily. As the 
relationships dealt with in a film be- 
come more complicated, the value of 
the color-cueing technique becomes 
more apparent. 


It has just been announced by 
Visual Education Films, Inc., that 
these mathematics films will be re- 
leased 

in 8mm sound. 
This makes them the first set of 
mathematics films to be offered for 
the new, smaller projector. 


REVIEWS 


FORMULAS IN MATHEMATICS 
(10 Mins.) 
This film explains the mathematical 
formula: Distance = Rate X Time. It 
then gives applications of the use of this 
formula. A pilot calculates the distance 
his plane has travelled, and estimates his 


arrival time at the airport. The logging 
of the movement of a glacier is illus- 
trated, the charting of pipeline construc- 
tion, and the tracing of missile trajec- 
tories. 

The contribution this film makes is in 
showing that formulas have a _ practical 
value. Although only one formula is dealt 
with, it serves as a convincing example. 
To get full value from the film, however, 
the pupil must already have had some 
mathematics experience with this formula. 
The film serves best as a review of this 
formula, and as a motivation to work with 
similar useful formulas. 

The color-cueing shows up well in the 
emphasis on consistent units of measure- 
ment. 


LANGUAGE OF ALGEBRA (16 Mins.) 


The use of symbols is introduced here. 
The changing of a plot of land from 
woods to a real estate subdivision serves 
as the matrix from which illustrative ex- 
amples of symbols are derived. These 
problems involve area, road length, fenc- 
ing for a playground, and calculation of 
the number of bottles of milk that the 
dairy will have to deliver to meet the 
needs of the new community. Formulas 
to handle these problems are evolved. 

In general, this film is a good aid to 
understanding symbols in algebra. Since 
it would serve at the beginning of 4 
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course, the introduction in the film of the 
formula R=2n(D—d)+k, which requires 
the collection of terms within the paren- 
theses, may be disturbing to some view- 
ers. This short sequence, however, does 
not invalidate the film’s usefulness and 
may indeed be used as a challenge for 
the more advanced students. 

An additional feature in LANGUAGE OF 
Aucesra is the introduction of silence at 
several points in the sound track. A good 
teacher can use these opportunities to add 
his own comments. 

The color-cueing is well used in follow- 
ing the changing of terms. 


PROPORTION AT WORK (12 Mins.) 


A hydrobiologist must find out the 
number of trout per acre in a pond. This 
involves releasing marked trout — which 
are color-cued. 

Samplings of the trout are taken, and 


Available also in 16mm, individually or in series, from Visual Education Films Inc., 1211 Sherwood Road, Highland Park, 


ratios of the marked ones are computed. 
Map scales and a grid are used in meas- 
uring areas and, finally, the number of 
trout per acre is determined. It is shown 
that ratios can be expressed as fractions, 
and that two equal ratios form a propor- 
tion. Use is made of the principle that 
the product of the means-is equal to the 
product of the extremes. 

PRopoRTION AT Work can best be used 
to reinforce the concepts of ratio and 
proportion. Because pupils find these 
concepts difficult, color-cueing shows up 
to advantage in this production. It also 
simplifies the discussion of means and 
extremes. 


AXIOMS IN ALGEBRA (13 Mins.) 


The addition axiom is illustrated by 
the problem of weighing a mouse in a 
cage; subtraction, by weighing coal on a 
truck; multiplication, by a television rat- 
ing problem; and division, by working 
with a recipe for punch. An axiom is 
defined as a statement accepted as true 
without proof. By means of a schematic 
balance it is shown that like operations 
on both sides of an equation retain the 
equality. Raising to like powers and ex- 
tracting of like roots are mentioned. The 
film ends with a problem posed to the 
viewer, on the playing time of a group 
of records, which provides a jumping off 
place for a class discussion. 

Like terms are color-cued. The se- 
quence with the schematic balance serves 


Ill. Prices on request. 


to generalize and fix the learnings. In 
many ways, this film will deepen the 
pupil’s appreciation of the value of alge- 
braic axioms. 


THE IDEA OF NUMBERS (14 Mins.) 


From the general concepts of “one” 
and “many” as first used by man, the 
history of numbers and numbering is 
traced to and through the binary com- 
puter of today. At each step it is shown 
how man’s need for accounts and records 
led to new means and inventions: the 
decimal system, the Arabic system of 
notation, the computing machine, and 
the binary system. 

The tempo of this film is brisk and 
stimulating. Its content is well within 
the comprehension level of a secondary 
school pupil. It is rich in the kind of 
information that will intrigue this viewer, 
and motivate a deeper study of basic 
number concepts. 


new UNESCO art slides 


United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization and the 
New York Graphic Society have been 
working for the past five years in a 
unique combination to produce a 
series of albums in the Unesco World 
of Art series, each representing a 
characteristic and significant artistic 
achievement of the member nations of 
Unesco. Many of the treasures have 
previously been known only to schol- 
ars, or to the countries of their origin. 
Some are in danger of complete loss 
due to the ravages of time. 

The beautiful color reproductions 
of this album series are now available 
in sets of 2”x2” slides, 30 to a set. Each 
set is stored in a grooved, plastic con- 
tainer with a translucent cover. The 
following are presently ready for dis- 
tribution: 

IRAN stresses Persian miniatures 
from the royal collection in the Galis- 
tan Palace (Teheran) . . . Yucosia- 
via: Medieval frescoes by anonymous 
Masters, painted during the 11th and 

centuries and found in remote 
churches and monasteries . . . INDIA: 


October 1961 


Paintings from the Ajanta Caves, rep- 
resenting the highest forms of early 
religious art, dating from the 2nd and 
7th centures B.C. . . . Ecypt: Paint- 
ings from tombs and temples valued 
not only for their beauty but as docu- 
ments of daily life in an ancient cul- 
ture . . . AUSTRALIA: Paintings from 
Arnhem Land, revealing the character 
and ingenuity of the aboriginals . . . 
Norway: Paintings from Stave 
churches, witnessing the genius of the 
medieval Norwegian artists in wood- 
carving . . . CEYLON: Paintings from 
temples, shrines and rocks, reflecting 
the history of pictorial art in that 
country from the 5th to the 12th cen- 
tury . . . Spain: Romanesque paint- 
ings unknown to the world until the 
beginning of this century. In this set 
the glorious colors and severe forms of 
the anonymous painters of Catalonia 
are reproduced in their distinctive 
style and coloring. 

—STEFANIE SIMON 


For sale at $10 per set by Unesco 
Publications Center, 801-Third Ave- 
nue, New York 22. 


RECORDED DISCUSSIONS 
for INDIVIDUAL or GROUP 
LEARNING PROGRAMS 

Curriculum areas: 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
33 rpm (records) 3%, ips (tapes) 
Send for free 14-page booklet out- 
lining each of 50 challenging dis- 
cussions in the “Time for Ideas” series. 


“,. . these recordings can be profitably 
added, without exception, to the libraries 
of secondary schools, colleges and com- 
munities.” 
—NMax U. Bildersee 
Editor for the Audio Field 
Educational Screen & AV Guide 


“, ..A series of recordings which in this 
reviewer's opinion, should certainly be 
explored by all educators . . .” 
—Karl A. Barleben 
Contributing Editor 
Film World 


ACADEMIC RECORDING INSTITUTE 
Dept. F-1 18 E. 50th, NYC 22, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Send me the free catalog 
outlining each of the fifty discussions. 
No obligation. 
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Communication 


continuous flow 


Films that teach 


A message is received by a heart that feels, 
as well as an ear that hears. It can become 
distorted by state of mind or emotions. 


xchange of ideas through discus- 

sion usually precedes plans for 
action in every type of endeavor. In 
today’s complicated society, the ac- 
cent is on “feedback”. 

Certain types of film are actually 
designed to stimulate consideration 
of issues by the public. But such 
films are of very little use completely 
on their own. It is not the facts and 
ideas in them that count, but the re- 
action they produce in the viewer. 
For effectiveness they should be fol- 
lowed by discussion. 

The term “discussion” as used here, 
with or without reference to films, 
means exploration of a problem or 
exchange of opinions by members of 
a group, either spontaneously or in 
response to questions raised by the 
discussion leader. This is in contrast 
with a speaker discussing a problem 
and implies discussion of issues and 
ideas introduced or raised by the 
film, rather than a critique of the 
film itself. Skilfully handled, the dis- 
cussion method does not depend on 
“planted” questions or rigid adher- 
ence to an “agenda”. 

Many well informed people are 
unfamiliar with this concept. Even 
for those aware of it the question 
arises: how does one become a capa- 


ble leader, how develop oneself 
along the lines of the discussion 
technique? 


Here again, films come to our aid 
—in this case, motion pictures which 
teach discussion methods and _lead- 
ership techniques. 
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Discussion 


Techniques 


By MADELINE FRIEDLANDER 


Madeline (Mrs. Marcus S.) Friedlander is a freelance consultant on film 
utilization, especially in politics and government, and has reviewed films on 
these subjects for this magazine over a period of years. She is the author of 
Leading Film Discussions, published by the League of Women Voters of New 
York City, and has been its Film Chairman for the past five years. 


The supply of this type of film is 
still far from adequate, but a grow- 
ing number is available. They show 
why the discussion method is useful 
and needed, what it is, how it oper- 
ates, and how to develop skill in con- 
ducting the group. They can also be 
used by a group to acquire the tech- 
niques of participation, and by the 
teacher as an aid to imparting knowl- 
edge. Additionally, they can be used 
as basis for a workshop which will 
develop discussion leaders in many 
areas of special knowledge such as 
mental health, parent education, la- 
bor-management relations, or other 


fields where special knowledge is 
‘important and even expert exercise 


of discussion techniques is not alone 
sufficient. It should go without saying 
that, in planning a discussion type of 
showing, the leader as well as the 
film should be matched as closely as 
possible. 

The summaries which follow are of 
films that teach discussion methods. 
These films can be readily adapted 
for classroom, public affairs, business 
and other uses. Each has a specific 
characteristic to recommend it. 


REVIEWS 


OUR INVISIBLE COMMITTEES 


At the summer session of the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment a community meeting discusses the 
threat of adolescent delinquency. Partic- 
ipants in this portrayal include a mem- 
ber of the Bar Association and the PTA, 


a minister, the executive director of the 
settlement house, and a Union represen- 
tative. All are vitally interested in the 
problem and earnestly want to work to- 
gether toward a solution. But somehow 
this meeting like many in real life situa- 
tions, “doesn’t get anywhere”. Our 
VISIBLE COMMITTEES probes this ques- 
tion by examining the pressures affect- 
ing the attitudes and behavior of each 
member of.the group in turn, in fantasy 
dramatizations similar to the one con- 
cerning Edelson, a Union representative. 

In this dramatization Mr. Edelson has 
an altercation with his son who claims 
his father is interested only in_ the 
Union, to the exclusion of his home and 
family. But the Union leader, in this 
same fantasy, accuses Edelson of not 
being wholeheartedly for the Union 
movement. When the fantasy dissolves, 
Edelson is left aware of the conflicting 
forces influencing his reactions. 

Similar dramatized fantasies explain 
“The invisible committees” which influ- 
ence each participant at the meeting. 

This film effectively emphasizes the 
variety of pressures affecting the inter- 
action of the members of the group. It 
also stresses the importance of under- 
standing oneself, as well as awareness of 
factors influencing the members of the 
group. For teaching and learning pur- 
poses viewers would find it fruitful to 
discuss methods of discovering and deal- 
ing with similar situations. Teachers 
will find this film helpful for staf 


meetings. 


30 mins., b/w. Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in Group 
Development. Rental $7.00 from 
Yeshiva University A-V Center (FN), 
526 West 18th Street, New York City. 
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ALL | NEED IS A CONFERENCE 


A conference is dictionary defined as 
“that type of discussion concerned with 
gathering information and opinions.” Its 
aim is not primarily to reach a conclu- 
sion or plan of action, though its hope 
is to do so. There are employers and 
employees, educators, organization ex- 
ecutives and board members of all kinds 
who feel, like the protagonist here, that 
conferences are a “waste of time” for 
busy people. 

This film enumerates the rules for con- 
ducting an effective conference. Its chief 
value, however, lies in its calling atten- 
tion to the X-factor in any conference, 
namely, the people called in on it. “They, 
like icebergs, are mostly underwater. 
They are always the unknown”. 

This is illustrated by reference to a 
manufacturing plant where a delay in 
delivery has just resulted in the cancel- 
lation of a large order. The plant man- 
agement calls a conference to determine 
the why of the delay. Pithy sequences 
depict the attitudes of the men toward 
one another and toward the conference 
itself. The efforts of the conference 
leader to overcome some obvious resist- 
ance and open the channels of commu- 
nication between the men is clearly 
demonstrated. 

Boards, committees and groups of all 
kinds will find ideas relevant to their 
own situations. A particular strength in 
this film is the use of business personnel 
in the kind of situation with which men 
can readily identify. The characters are 
well realized. ALL I NEED Is A CONFER- 
ENCE lends itself also to the study of 
negotiation methods for labor and man- 
agement, and better communications be- 
tween the departments of any organiza- 
tion, whether business or educational. 


30 mins., b/w. Sponsored by General 
Electric Co. Produced and for sale by 
Henry Strauss & Co., 31 West 53rd 
Street. Price $165; with educational 
discount $140.25. Rental $7.00 from 
New York University Film Library, 
26 Washington Place East, N. Y. C. 3. 


DISCUSSION TECHNIQUES 


This Armed Services’ film includes 
descriptions of the forum, symposium, 
debate, panel, conference and “buzz” 
session types of discussion. It makes a 
useful contribution to its presentation of 
the difference between various kinds of 
discussion, though its method is didactic. 

Five clearcut steps in leading a dis- 
cussion are indicated: (1) detailing the 
subject; (2) explaining why the subject 
is of concern; (3) presenting the facts; 
(4) making the topic as graphic as pos- 
sible; (5) encouraging the members of 
the group to express themselves. At the 
conclusion of the discussion, the impor- 
tant points are summarized. 

The purpose of this film is specifically 
to train discusson leaders for the Armed 
Forces, but the techniques it illustrates 
can readily be adapted to classroom and 
group situations. 


28 mins., b/w. Produced by the U. S. 
Department of Defense. For sale at 
$58.88 by United World Films (FN), 
1445 Park Avenue, New York. For 
rental, inquire. 


October 1961 


The conference has come up with a solution to the problem under discussion but some of 
the members are unconvinced and the meeting could still break up without results. The 
conference leader moves to head off an argument. (From the film ALL | NEED IS A 
CONFERENCE, sponsored by General Electric Company.) 


HOW TO CONDUCT A DISCUSSION 


The “group dynamics” philosophy as- 
sumes a free and flexible interaction be- 
tween members, rather than the vesting 
of major responsibility in the discussion 
leader. The approach in this film, there- 
fore, is radically different from Discus- 
SION TECHNIQUES and ALL I NEED Is A 
CONFERENCE. 

Eleven conditions under which the 
group flourishes are dramatized and dis- 
cussed. Although some of these deal 
with such intangibles as creating a re- 
laxed, informal atmosphere, others indi- 
cate that the leader should have a basic 
but flexible plan, and that the group 
should base its opinion on facts and ex- 
perience as well as opinion. 

For new discussion leaders this film 
may be a little difficult. However, its 
content and dramatization are good, and 
it can be used advantageously at more 
advanced sessions. 


24 mins., b/w. Sponsored by the 
Fund for Adult Education. Produced 
and distributed by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. (FN), Wilmette, 
Ill. Sale price $135. Rental from EBF 


regional libraries. 


THE WORKSHOP PROCESS 


Visually, this is a series of roundtable 
meetings. Its purpose is to show how the 
workshop process can be used by a 
group to solve the individual problems 
of its members. The only real continuity 
however, is created by the narration. 
There is little action to involve the par- 
ticipants. THE WorksHop Process _ is 
nevertheless a challenging undertaking. 
Filmed during an actual workshop for 
teachers, its documentary interest is 
strong. 

Specifically designed to help these 
teachers solve instructional problems, 
the method here illustrated can be used 
for various purposes, though the transfer 
of learning to other groups might pre- 
sent difficulties. The kind of workshop 
described here requires considerable 


planning, supplementation, time and 
skill. It is the feeling of this reviewer 
that such complex planning is not essen- 
tial for the average workshop. The sug- 
gestion this film makes is a good one, 
however, that the leaders of a workshop 
be involved in the preplanning and 
training, as well as final evaluation. 

The following five steps are described: 
pre-planning; staff training; the work- 
shop in action; tangible outcome; evalu- 
ation. The informal exchange of experi- 
ence among the teachers attending is 
recognized as being important to the 
workshop process. The most successful, 
certainly the liveliest aspects of the ses- 
sions shown, are the coffee breaks and 
social hours. 


10 mins., b/w. Produced and dis- 
tributed by the Dept. of A-V Com- 
munication, University of California 
Extension (FN), Los Angeles 24. Sale 
Price $55. Rental, inquire. 


LET’S TALK ABOUT FILMS 


This film effectively illustrates a meth- 
od of using a motion picture to intro- 
duce discussion and exchange of opinion 
among members of a group. It also il- 
lustrates the use of the small workshop 
as a method of teaching. 

It opens with a young man standing 
awkwardly before an audience, making 
the familiar mistakes of inexperience. 
We see the last few minutes of the film 
he shows, then he asks for expressions 
of opinion. None are forthcoming and 
the meeting ends abruptly. He talks 
about this trying experience with an ex- 
perienced teacher in a workshop group. 
This teacher introduces and screens a 
short film, showing how it should be 
done. 

Users of Let’s Asout 
could advantageously carry the process 
further, since three of the methods 
demonstrated on the screen are debata- 
ble. For instance, the discussion leader 


(Continued on page 21) 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


LAND OF THE BIBLE 


If one cannot take a tour of the 
Holy Land, seeing the seven films in 
this series is the next best thing, for 
church or general audiences. 

JERUSALEM, THE SacreED Ciry, is 
the start of the series. In this film a 
modern boy of Jerusalem introduces 
himself, then acts as guide to the 
many places of interest in the old city, 
sacred to three world faiths. He shows 
us churches and mosques, the wailing 
wall, and the streets where reverent 
pilgrims throng—reminding us that the 
city of Jesus’ day is now buried thirty 
feet under the present level. This is 
dramatized by showing us the deep 
excavation at the bottom of which is 
the Pool of Siloam. 

THe Deav Sea Scroiis shows 
where they were discovered, revealing 
the nature of the country—barren and 
desolate, yet beautiful. The clay jars, 
the ruins of the community of the 
Essenes, and many of the scrolls 
themselves are shown, even the very 
tables and inkwells used by the 
scribes. The commentary is interesting 
as well as informative. 

A PicroriaL Geocrapuy shows the 
land and points out its importance in 
history. Lire anp Customs relates 
these to the Biblical teachings. Ex- 
PLORING ANCIENT Cities reveals the 
fascinating adventures of Biblical 
archeology. WHERE JEsus Livep shows 
where our Lord lived and worked. 
SHEPHERD LIFE portrays this occupa- 
tion, typical of the country and little 
changed across the centuries. 


Approx. 15 mins. each. B/w and color. 
Rental $5 and $7.50. Produced by 
Family Films, available through local 
agencies, or the Baptist Film Library, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


LOOK UP AND LIVE 


Six of these films are now available, 
prepared from the CBS television 
series of the same name which has 
won high praise for combining enter- 
tainment with material that underlines 
the reality of faith, the value of ethics, 
and the relevance of religion. 

These films are highly dramatic; on 
occasion make excellent use of mod- 
ern, impressionistic stage settings, and 
deal with life on a ruggedly adult 
level. They pull no punches in their 
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portrayal of problems, and will be 
most useful where the film is used to 
start frank discussion. They are cer- 
tainly not intended to wile away a 
semi-somnolent worship period. 

No Man Is An IsLanp deals with 
what happens when a returned white 
soldier receives, in his home setting, a 
visit from a good buddy of his army 
days, a personable young Negro. 
White prejudice, and the tendency of 
the Negro to “go along” and not upset 
the applecart, are both shown. The 
New York Times calls this film “a 
small masterpiece.” 

Tue Four oF Us ARE STRANGERS 
begins with two children who have 
escaped the bitterness and hatred of 
a strife-torn home, and documents the 
departure of two more. For sheer, 
naked hatred in people who, for social 
reasons, still live together, this por- 
trayal would be hard to match. 


NO MAN IS AN ISLAND deals inci- 
sively with the social relationship of 
Negro and White. 


THE DELINQUENT, THE HIpsTER & 
THe SQuare presents three dominant 
youth reactions: rebellion, escape, and 
uncritical acceptance. In THE SQUARE, 
another youth study, a young man torn 
between the desire for security and 
the need for self-expression examines 
American middle class values. 

THE Protest—a light, entertaining 
program piece—portrays the tech- 
niques of protest in our society. THE 
SANDPILE: DEATH is a dramatic at- 
tempt to look at death and life through 
dramatic vignettes. The meaning of 
each scene is discussed by its cast with 
an eminent professor of theology. 


Approx. 29 mins. each, b/w. Purchase, 
each $135. Distributed by Carousel 
Films, Inc. (FN), 1501 Broadway, New 
York 36. 


By the REV. THEODORE E. MILLER, 
minister, The Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, New York . . . member, the 
Audio-Visual Committee of the Protes- 
tant Council . . . reviewer, with the New 
York City group, of a-v materials for 
the Visual Educational Fellowship, Ne 
tional Council of Churches. 


She realizes she is offering pity, not 
love, to her crippled fiancé. 


TINA 


Increasingly, church leaders are 
recognizing the value of films to start 
productive discussion. Tina is one of 
the 26 TaLk Back television dramas, 
designed as discussion starters. The 
Leader’s Guide warns that the film 
should be used as “a teaching aid, not 
a recorded lesson.” 

Tina Evans is a self-willed young 
woman who plans to marry a crippled 
youth in spite of her family’s rejection 
of him. Helping an older woman at 
church, Tina comes to see her plan 
in a new light and, in the quiet of 
the sanctuary, discovers that her real 
reason for wanting to marry the crip- 
ple is not love after all. The setting is 
well done, and the lines of discussion 
are many with any group, high school 
age or older. 


14 mins., b/w. Produced by the Tele- 
vision, Radio and Film Commission of 
the Methodist Church. Sale $80, 
TRAFCO, 1525 McGarock St., Nash- 


ville 3, Tenn. Rental, inquire. 


THE LIVING BIBLE 


To its Old Testament filmstrip 
series, Concordia has now added THE 
Livinc BrsLe (New Testament) series, 
with the commentary on_ records. 
These are new, though the excellent 
filmstrips are not. Arranged in sets of 
three or four, with the script for each 
set on a single record, the life of 
Jesus is presented in a 22-filmstrip 
series. The first four parts are titled 
Joun Tue Baptist; Jesus, His 
AND Earty Lire; Jesus, THE GREAT 
TEACHER, and Jesus, THE GLORIOUS 
Savior. The fifth part, Jesus THE 
Great HEALER, is in three sections. 


Film News 
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The photography of these filmstrips 
is in beautiful color and follows, as 
does the script, the Biblical account 
without attempt at interpretation. The 
narration on the records is clear and 
in the words of scripture. Each record- 
ing is 4 to 5 minutes in length. The 
presentation is short enough to make a 
» good teaching unit and, with the 
' straight scriptural presentation, the 
teacher is enabled to make his own 
teaching application. 

Each set is packed in a handy con- 
tainer, the lid of which incorporates a 
“Screenette” for convenient use as a 
table-top viewing screen. 


Single filmstrip, color, $5.00; record 
$3.75. Set of 22 strips $99.50; with 7 
records, $119.50. Produced by Con- 
cordia Publishing House (FN), 3558 
South Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis 18, 
Mo. Also available from local film 
4 libraries. 


ONE LOVE—CONFLICTING FAITHS 


This is a film designed “to help 
' young people understand the prob- 
lems involved in a Protestant-Roman 
Catholic marriage.” Herb’s Catholic 
and Marilyn’s Protestant parents do 
not approve of their marrying. Con- 
vinced that “love will find a way,” they 
elope and are married by a Justice of 
the Peace. 

As the months go by, one catches 
glimpses of the problems that arise, 
the inevitable quarrels, and the al- 
most desperate efforts of the young 
couple to reach a common _ under- 
standing. No solution is presented. 
The picture ends with Herb dropping 
Marilyn off at the Protestant church 
while he himself goes on to Mass. 

This is intended for high school age 
and up. It should be previewed before 
being used, and its implications should 
be frankly faced. It is remarkably well 
done and, if anything, understates the 
| difficulties. The leader’s guide is help- 

and contains the text of the anti- 
nuptial contract that must be signed 
by non-Catholics. 


27 mins., color. Produced by the Dept. 
of the Christian Family, General 
Board of Education, together with the 
TV, Radio and Film Commission of 
the Methodist Church. For sale by 
TRAFCO, 1525 McGavock St., Nash- 


Ville 3, Tenn. Color $195; b/w $125. 
Rental, inquire. 


October 1961 


The light of the Lord shines down upon 
His servant Elijah. (Part Il of the film- 


strip, ELIJAH—MAN OF LONELY 
GRANDEUR) 


DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH 

To its already imposing array of 
filmstrips, Cathedral has added an 
Old Testament series of six subjects. 
The titles of this set are: JosHuUA 
—CAPTAIN OF THE Lorn’s Host; 
GmEON—WarRRIOR FOR Gop; SAMSON 
—TuHE Man Wuo Micut HAvE BEEN; 
ELisHA—MAN OF Goopness; and ELI- 
JAH — Man oF LONELY GRANDEUR, 
Parts I and II. 

The treatment here is in marked 
contrast, both technically in 
theory, with the photographed passage 
of uninterpreted Scripture. Each of 
these sound filmstrips is built around 
a single character, from whose life and 
work definite lessons are drawn. These 
men were instruments through which 
religion was revealed and who, as de- 
fenders of the faith, fought the obses- 
sion of materialism in their time. 

The art work is vivid, alive with 
immense yet uncluttered detail. The 
stories have a sense of inner excite- 
ment and a convincing authenticity. 
While they need to be supplemented 
—and should not be used without care- 
ful previewing—each stands complete, 
with character lesson drawn and em- 
phasized. The study guides are un- 
usually detailed and helpful. 


Single color strip $6; record, $3. Set 
of 6 strips with 3 double-faced rec- 
ords, $40.50. Produced by Cathedral 
Filmstrips, 2921 Alameda Avenue, 
Burbank, Calif. Available also through 
local film libraries. 


THANKSGIVING FOR KING 

For children 5 to 8, this filmstrip 
combines an interesting “egg to adult” 
story with the celebration of Thanks- 
giving. Bobbie is given a turkey egg 
which he hatches along with a batch of 
chickens. He grows fond of his pet. 
Just before Thanksgiving, King—now 
fully grown—saves the life of the hen 
that hatched him. This brings Bobbie 
to secure his mother’s permission to 
keep King, who is given an outsized 
Thanksgiving dinner instead of being 
one.* 


37 frames, color. Produced and for sale by 
1345 


Society for Visual Education Inc., 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


FREE FILMS 


The free films you need to 
vitalize and enrich your 
teaching and film presenta- 
tions are listed in the new, 
1961— 


EDUCATORS GUIDE 
TO FREE FILMS 


e authoritative 
comprehensive 
e easy-to-use 


Available for $9.00 
on 30-day Approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 


Department FN 


FILMS 


An Important Addition 
to your Library 


CHILDREN 
OF THE SUN 


(UNICEF) 


FOR 


INTERNATIONAL ATOM 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


Contemporary films inc 


DEPT. FN 267 W. 25th St. 
New York 1, N. Y. OR 5-7220 


CHICAGO: 
614 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. DAvis 8-2411 
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THE BRIDGE OF FRIENDSHIP 

Last year at the Tel Aviv Workers 
College in Israel, an Afro-Asian Sem- 
inar on cooperation was held under 
the auspices of Histadrut (the Israel 
Labor Federation), in cooperation 
with the Ministries of Foreign Af- 
fairs and Labor, and the Hebrew 
University. Representatives of newly 
emerging nations attended, to study 
the social and economic patterns de- 
veloped by Israel's Labor movement. 

The exciting story of the Seminar 
is bought to the viewer in this film, 
through portrayals of classroom  in- 
struction (using the simultaneous 
translation system), and the practical 
instruction by “doing” on the farm 
and in factories. 

Sequences of leisure hours when 
fun is shared without benefit of a 
common language are especially de- 
lightful. A Japanese student, for ex- 
ample, tremendously enjoys teaching 
Israeli children to sing his song. The 
children love it and so do you, the 
audience. Unhappily, this interesting 
and important material is burdened 
with poor photography. 

20 mins., color. Produced 1960 by 

Geva Films Ltd. for Histadrut, the 

Israel Labor Federation. Without 

charge, except postage, from Na- 


tional Committee for Labor Israel, 
33 East 67th Street, New York 21. 


THE VOICE OF THE LAND 


Inspired by Theodor Herzl, founder 
of the Zionist movement, Jews 
throughout the world started buying 
land in Palestine in the early years 
of this century. As early as 1905 a 
fund was established for the planting 
of trees, and in 1920 the Herzl Forest 
came into being. 

Movingly, this film tells the story 
of the Jewish National Fund which 
first helped to buy land, then included 
reclamation in its purpose. The land 
purchased and settled by Jews, indi- 
vidually or through the Fund, ulti- 
mately helped to determine the boun- 
daries of Israel when the United Na- 
tions was considering the partition of 
Palestine. After the boundaries were 
set and the only way to increase the 
land was by internal cultivation of 
every possible inch of territory, the 
Jewish National Fund spearheaded the 
reclamation program which created 
farmland out of swamps and forests 
out of sand dunes and deserts. Voice 
OF THE LAND viewers, seeing first the 
backbreaking job of clearing rock- 


PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


By NORMA KLEIN, member of the Board of Review of the National Coun || of 
Jewish Audio-Visual Materials; on the Staff of the Community Services De >art. 
ment, National Council of Jewish Women, New York City. 


strewn hills and deserts, feel the un- 
bounded delight of the settler when 
the desert flowers and the barren hills 
become green. 

Produced in Israel 


20 mins, color. 


1960 by Lazar Dunner. Sponsored and 
distributed by the Jewish National 
Fund, 42 East 69th Street, New York 
21. Service charge $2.00. 


The story of the Mishnah won an award as 
one of the two best filmstrips of Jewish 
interest in the 1960-61 year. 


JUDAH, THE PRINCE: 
TEACHER OF LAW 

Rabbi Akiba was put to death in 
the year 135 by the Romans, for at- 
tempting to teach the Torah. For 300 
or 400 years after, there were no writ- 
ten teachings; but a body of learming 
by word of mouth developed. This 
was called Mishnah (“teaching by re- 
peating”). 

Toward the end of these several 
hundred years, when the persecution 
was less, the patriarch Rabbi Simeon 
came out of hiding, to assume his 
communal duties. He spent long hours 
teaching the Torah to his son Judah, 
and inculcating in him the importance 
of its concepts of justice, truth and 
peace. It was this boy who, when he 
grew to manhood, performed the tre- 
mendous task of putting the accumu- 
lated oral knowledge of the persecu- 
tion period into six written volumes, 
over the period of his lifetime, and 
with the help of his sons in his 
later years. The filmstrip, Jupan, THE 
Prince: TEACHER OF Law tells the 
fascinating story. 

It is one of four filmstrips primarily 
concerned with young people on the 
high school level. For them, the story 
of Judah’s life and works, presented in 
color art, would have come through 
more lucidly in fewer frames and with 
a more economically worded script. 
Interest for viewers of all ages, in fact, 
would be heightened if the reading 
script were terser and the statement 


for each frame shorter and sim ler, 
Nevertheless, the heroic story of how 
a cultural heritage was preserved and 
passed down by the dedicated work 
of one man, shines through. 


37 frames, color. Produced by Samuel 
Grand (1960). Sponsored and dis- 
tributed by the Commission on Jewish 
Education, Union of American Jewish 
Conaregations, 838-5th Avenue, N.Y. 
21. Price $7.50, with Teacher's Guide. 


AS LONG AS I LIVE 


The title of this film—a vivid por- 
traval of orthodox religious life in 
Israel—is taken from a line in a psalm 
of David: “1 will sing a song unto the 
Lord so long as I live.” 

We see the coming of the Sabbath; 


pilgrims approaching the Tomb of | 


David on Mt. Zion, a flower-decked 
Torah (Scroll of the Law) being car- 
ried in the streets; a Scribe writing 
the holy words of Torah; the study 
of the Bible and the Talmud in the 
religious schools; religious ceremonies 
among the military; an orthodox wed- 
ding at an army camp and one in a 
kibbutz. The Festivals—Passover, 
Shevouth, Succoth and Hanukka— 
mark the passage of the seasons. 
Praise of the Lord is sung throughout 
the year. 


The National Council of Jewish A-V Mate- 
rials judged this film a winner of the year. 


A less crowded, more leisurely film | 


might have left a clearer memory of 
what is seen. As Lone As I Live also 
does not say, even by implication, 
that this orthodox way of life is that 
of a fraction of Israelis only. This 
omission leaves the way open to a 
misunderstanding of the social and re- 
ligious patterns in Israel. Nevertheless, 
this film is full of interest, power and 
color. Arresting photography, music 
and script make it memorable. 


17 mins., color. Produced 1960 in 
Israel, under the auspices of the 
United Israel Campaign. Distributed 
without charge by United Israel! Ap- 
peal, 515 Park Avenue, New York 22. 
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FILMS THAT TEACH DISCUSSION TECHNIQUES 


(Continued from page 17) 


is his own projectionist and remains at 
the back of the room, which may be 
undesirable since he should maintain a 
continucus relationship with the group. 
There is also the question of whether a 
discussion audience should sit in rows, 
or in a circular formation more condu- 
cive to interaction. 
18 mins., b/w. Produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. For 
rent at $7, sale $90 through Contem- 
porary Films, Inc. (FN), 267 West 
25th Street, New York City. 


LET’S DISCUSS IT 


This film starts at a meeting organized 
to secure information leading to action. 
When the speaker has concluded his 
talk he asks for questions, but none are 
forthcoming. However, as the audience 
breaks up, small groups discuss the prob- 
lem among themselves, and the familiar 
question is raised: “Why didn’t we do 
this while the speaker was still avail- 
able?” 

A knowledgeable member of the group 
points out the obstacles to free exchange 
of ideas caused by the “speech and ques- 
tion” method. He points out the values 
in the group discussion method, and 
they call on the local librarian to in- 
struct them in this technique. With his 
help they plan and carry out a_ two- 
session workshop to train discussion 
leaders. The balance of the film explains 
and demonstrates the process of taking 
part in a group discussion, and the steps 
involved in leading. Any group can 
readily follow the same procedure and 
develop its own leadership. 

The simple approach of this film and 
its easy pace may not appeal to some 
audiences while being exactly what 
others want. Teachers could adapt this 
method profitably to any classroom sub- 
ject. Let’s Discuss Ir has infinite pos- 
sibilities for teaching and learning and 
can be adapted in a variety of ways. It 
will do a comprehensive job in any area, 
with the possible exception of business 
where its subject matter might be con- 
sidered as being unrelated to the needs 
and interests of this field. 


29 mins., b/w. Produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada (FN), 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 
Rental $7; sale $130. 


ROOM FOR DISCUSSION 


Produced under a grant by the Fund 
for Adult Education to the University of 
Chicago, this film shows how discussion 
can be used on every level of society, 
including typical family situations. A 
sequence in which union members and 
an employers’ group explore differences 
of opinion is particularly interesting and 
helpful. Discussion among the members 
of a senatorial subcommittee demon- 
strates another aspect of current use. 

The historical background of the dis- 
Cussion method is also given, going back 
to Socrates, and including excerpts of 
the Constitutional Convention (U.S.A.). 

discussion method is shown too, as 
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having been popular with the Junta, a 
group formed by Benjamin Franklin in 
Colonial days for “exchange of opinion 
and to gain knowledge, growth and stat- 
ure”. Room For Discussion concludes 
with a visual recapitulation of significant 
sequences, and a statement about each. 


24 mins., b/w. Produced and dis- 
tributed by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. (FN), Wilmette, Illinois. 
Sale price $135. Rental from EBF 
regional libraries. 


Editor’s Note: The illustrations for 
this article are by courtesy of Henry 
Strauss & Co. of New York. The line- 
cuts are from this company’s communi- 
cations and discussion film 
THAN WORDS. 
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CENCO 


FILM CLASSICS___ 


Ideal for classroom and entertainment! 


@ MEXICAN BUS RIDE — Spanish 
@ GERVAISE — French Classic 
@ SYMPHONIE PASTORALE — Gide 


Write for information 


TRANS-WORLD FILMS, Inc. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. FN-20, Chicago 4 


CINEMA 


e For 1961 membership in- 
formation and programs . 


| CINEMA 16, 
175 Lexington Ave., New York 16, 


e For free rental 
catalog of experi- 
mental films .. . 


DISCOVERING 


SOLIDS 


A new film series in mathematics 
from Cenco Educational Films 


This is a series of five, 16mm sound, color 


films for junior and senior high schools that 


solid geometry from the textbook and the 


chalkboard into an exciting, visual concept of 


e-dimensional objects, and how they affect 
daily lives. 


The six common solids; cubes, prisms, 


cylinders, pyramids and spheres are explored 


explained in detail. Through animation, 


these solids are evolved from simple shapes, 
planes and lines. Formulas for finding the 


mes and the surface areas of the solids 


are carefully developed for the student. 


Titles of the five films in this series are: 


e Solids in the World Around Us 


e Volumes of Cones, Prisms and Cyl- 
inders 


e Volumes of Pyramids, Cones and 
Spheres 


e Surface Areas of Solids I 
e Surface Areas of Solids I 


Each 15-minute film is available in color for 


$150, or black and white for $75. Contact your 
Cenco salesman for further information, or 
write directly for Booklet 502. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


A Division of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1700 Irving Park Road « Chicago 13, Illinois 


Mountainside, N. J. Montreal Santa Clara 
Somerville, Mass. Toronto Los Angeles 
Birmingham, Ala, Ottawa Vancouver Houston 
Cenco S.A., Breda, The Netherlands Tulsa 
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NOTES ABOUT PRODUCTIONS OLD AND NEW 
PRESENTED IN AREAS OF SUBJLCT INTEREST 
AND POSSIBLE USE. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


Unless otherwise indicated, the follow- 
ing films are all for sale and rent 
through The Film Distribution Officer, 
United Nations, New York. 


e International Zone, a series of half- 
hour television programs, some of which 
are now available in 16mm version, are 
narrated by Alistair Cook. Titles include 
MAN IN THE BLvuE HELMET, THE IN- 
TERPRETERS, FLicHt 108, and THe Cata- 
Lyst. Other titles to come. 


e Australia Builds (10 mins., b/w) shows 
how this country is developing new re- 
sources and expanding industrially with 
special aid from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (the 
World Bank). Language versions: Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, Arabic, Danish, 
Dutch, German, Indonesian, Portuguese, 
Thai, Urdu. 


e Challenge In The Desert (16 mins., 
b/w) documents re-development in Lib- 
ya with U.N. Technical Assistance in the 
fields of health, agriculture, education, 
technical training and public administra- 
tion. Languages: English, French, Arabic, 
Danish, Dutch, Norwegian. 


e Yugoslavia Today (10 mins., b/w) pre- 
sents glimpses of Technical Assistance in 
this country, in agriculture and industry; 
in 12 language versions. 


e First Steps (11 mins., b/w) won the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences Documentary Award in 1948, 
is still timely and absorbing in 12 lan- 
guages, including Russian, Chinese, 
Serbo-Croat, Swedish and Norwegian. It 
is the story of modern techniques of 
physiotherapy, and of a crippled child 
who learned to walk again. It deals with 
the emotional as well as physical aspects 
of rehabilitation. 


e@ Miracle In Java (29 mins., 1956) is an 
engrossing story of how a doctor in 
Southeast Asia, with the help of U.N. 
Agencies and specialists, organizes his 
country’s first rehabilitation center for 
crippled and limbless children and adults. 
Language versions, 17 in all, include 
Italian, Hindi, Japanese, German, Bur- 
mese, Thai. 


e Rural Nurse (20 mins., b/w) is the 
story of a group of young nurses in an 
isolated area of San Salvador, Central 
America. It reveals how they succeeded, 
with the help of their government and 
the U.N. Agencies, in establishing a 
clinic and making improvements in sani- 
tation to safeguard health. Its 16 lan- 
guage versions include Chinese, Russian, 
Danish, Italian, Persian. 
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FILMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS FAMILY 
(The UN, its Agencies and Affiliates) 


e Workshop For Peace, Second Edition, 
is an updated version of the earlier film 
of this same title (24 mins., b/w). A 
guided tour of the U. N. headquarters, 
it is beautifully photographed and imagi- 
natively conceived. In addition to taking 
viewers into the General Assembly and 
the chambers of the Security, Trustee- 
ship, and Economic and Social Council, 
it goes behind the scenes to see how the 
Secretary-General and his staff carry out 
their work. 


e Challenge Of Malaria (14 mins., b/w) 
presents Dr. H. J. Pampana, Chief of the 
Malaria Section of the World Health 
Organization, who explains the necessity 
for complete eradication of the disease. 
A summary of the action in Iraq is fol- 
lowed by a sequence dealing with the 
problem of mosquito resistance to in- 
secticides, including laboratory demon- 
stration.—Available in English, French, 
Spanish and Arabic from the U.N. Office 
of Public Information (FN), United Na- 
tions, New York. 


e People Like Maria (28 mins., b/w) 
was made in 1958 to celebrate the 10th 
anniversary of the World Health Organ- 
ization and won recognition and awards 
at five international festivals. It tells two 
stories: the one about a young Bolivian 
nurse who goes to the High Plain of the 
Andes to work among the Indians; the 
other about a young health assistant 
trained under a WHO educational pro- 
gram in Burma, and his dramatic dis- 
covery of an outbreak of plague in the 
village.—Distribution, U.S. and Canada: 
Center for Mass Communication (FN), 
Columbia University Press, 1125 Amster- 
dam Avenue, N.Y. 25. Other areas: WHO 
Headquarters, Geneva, Switzerland. 


e Winged World (10 mins., b/w) de- 
scribes the work of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization which has estab- 
lished uniform controls and safety stan- 
dards in the operation of civil airways in 


two-thirds of the nations of the world, 

Language versions: English, French, 
Spanish . . . PLaNet (10 mins, 
color) shows how the International Civil | 
Aviation Agency seeks solutions to air- 
line operation problems in the jet age, and . 
what the need is for international regula- | 
tions. Languages: English, French, 
Spanish. — Distributed by the Interna. © 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, Inter. © 
national Aviation Building (FN), Mon- © 
treal 3, P.Q., Canada; or Radio & Visual | 
Services (FN), United Nations, New — 
York. 


UNESCO 


(United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural 
Organization) 


Unless otherwise specified, the follow- 
ing films of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Cultural and Social Organiza- 
tion are all for sale and rent from 
Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 West 
25th Street, New York City | 


e Beni Abbes, Science In The Desert 
(18 mins., color, 1955) records the activi- 
ties of the Beni Abbes Scientific Research 
Centre, set up by the French authorities 
in the Sahara, in connection with the 
Arid Zone Project. Language versions: 
English and French. 


e Books For All (12 mins., b/w) pre- 
sents the Delhi Public Library. Created 
by cooperation between the Government 
of India and Unesco, it serves as a model 
for South Asian countries. Its various 
activities are shown . .. THE Book (18 
mins., b/w) shows the importance of 
books in international life, and the stages 
in the production of a book from manv- 
script to bookshop or library. (English, 
Spanish, French, Swedish). 


e Three R’s In The Sand (20 min. 
b/w, produced by the Visual Aids Unit 
of the U.N. Relief Works Agency for 
Unesco, 1956) is a moving demonstration | 
of education under difficult conditions— 
in this instance, of 200,000 Arab refugee 
children living in desert tents. 


~ 


e When The Mountains Move: The Story 
Of Radio Sutatenza (10 mins. in English 
and French, 19 mins., in Spanish) de- 
scribes the immense difficulties which 
were overcome in the establishment of 
this wide radio network for fundamental 
education in the isolated mountain com- 
munities of Colombia . . . TELEVISION 
Comes To THE (24 mins., b/w) 
documents Unesco’s work with educa- 
tional tv in France, Italy and Japan, for 
rural education, and through the tele- 
clubs of these countries. Languages: 
English, French, Spanish, with text of 
commentary. 
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e Orient-Occident (22 mins., b/w) was 
made during an exhibition held at the 
Cernuschi Museum, Paris, in 1959. Four 
themes demonstrate the mutual inter- 
penetration of civilizations in art: Greco- 
Buddhist, Etruscan, Mycenian, Egyptian, 
Cretan. The concern of Western civiliza- 
tions for man and reason, and the Orien- 
tal’s awe of nature are illustrated. Lan- 
guages: English and French. Shown at 
the 1960 Cannes Film Festival. 


e Tzintzuntzan (21 mins., b/w) was 
made by CREFAL (The Latin-American 
Fundamental Education Centre) for 
Unesco in 1960 and brings up to date 
the changes wrought in the traditional 
life of this Mexican village by the ex- 
perts based at CREFAL. Among these 
are representatives of the U.N. Agencies 
ILO (International Labour Organization ) 
and FAO Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization .. . THE JUNGLE AND THE PLOUGH 
(20 mins., color) was produced for 
Unesco in 1956 by AMA Ltd. of Bombay 
to show the activities of the Fundamental 
Education Centre at Minneriya. Com- 
munity development is seen in terms of 
the recapture of overgrown lands, health 
and general education. 


UNICEF 


(United Nations Children’s Fund) 


Unless otherwise specified, the follow- 
ing films of the United Nations Chil- 
dren's Fund are available through the 
Unicef Information Officer, United 
Nations Headquarters, New York 


e The Children’s Fountain (13% mins., 
color) was produced by the U. S. Com- 
mittee for Unicef in 1958 to show, 
through the eyes of a young nurse in 
an orphanage, how the programmes of 
the Turkish Government, Unicef and 
other U. N. Agencies, are improving the 
health and welfare of Turkish children. 


e A Gift To Grow On (13% mins., color) 
deals with malaria eradication, after 
years of poverty and illness, in a remote 
Mexican village. It shows too that the 
town can proceed on its own, after 
Unicef has shown the way. 


¢ “Ishtala Mashi”’—May You Never Be 
Tired (10 mins., b/w 1960) is concerned 
with the nomadic tribes from Afghanis- 
tan which, twice yearly, drive their 
camel and sheep through the Khyber 
Pass. To prevent the spread of insect- 
carried epidemic diseases such as typhus, 
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hundreds of families, their flocks and 
herds are dusted with DDT by Pakistan 
border patrols, with international assist- 
ance from the United Nations through 
Unicef (U.N. Children’s Fund) and 
WHO (U.N.’s World Health Organiza- 
tion). Narrated by Peter Ustinov in 
English; available also in Danish. 


e Garden Of Gujerat (15 mins., b/w) 
tells of the construction in the populous 
Kaira District of India of a modern milk 
plant to supply safe, daily milk rations 
to school children. The project demon- 
strates the cooperation of Unicef, the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, New 
Zealand under the Colombo Plan, the 
Government of India, and the coopera- 
tives of the district’s own farmers. 


e Big Day In Bogo (15 mins., b/w, 1959) 
features an African witch doctor who is 
suspicious that Unicef’s “miracle powder” 
working against malaria may cut into his 
business. The fight against superstition as 
well as malaria provides an entertaining 
insight into the malaria campaign in 
some 51 countries. In English only, this 
film was accepted for the Edinburgh and 
Mannheim festivals. 


e Assignment Children (20 mins., color) 
records the visit of Danny Kaye to the 
children of Asia, suffering from disease 
and malnutrition which Unicef medicine 
and help are trying to alleviate. The 
gaiety and laughter brought to these 
children by the gifted American comedian 
plays its part in uplifting them. Available 
in 35mm and 16mm in 7 languages; 
with subtitles in 10 more, including 
Hebrew, Flemish and Finnish. 


WHO 
(World Health Organization) 


Unless otherwise indicated, the follow- 
ing films of the World Health Agency 
of the U.N. are available through the 
WHO Information Officer, United Na- 
tions Headquarters, New York 


e@ Open Your Eyes (16 mins., color 1959) 
tells the story of a boy of Morocco who 
takes his sick father to a hospital and 
learns about the Government’s campaign 
against eye diseases. Especially recom- 
mended for medical groups, this film 
offers a realistic, clinical insight into the 
fight against trachoma, being aided by 
WHO and Unicef. 


e Waters Of Affliction (14 mins., color, 
1959) is a story of the Philippines and 
its fight against bilharziasis, which af- 
flicts 300,000 people in the Islands. A 
parasitic disease, it is prevalent where 
people work in muddy fields and streams. 
In 1953 the Philippine Government re- 
quested international assistance in study- 
ing and combating this suffering. Alistair 
Cooke is commentator for the English 
version—which has won awards at the 
Venice, Mannheim, Frankfurt and Stock- 
holm film festivals, also the Asian Film 
Week. 


U.N. FILMS 


(made by United States and other 
Government Agencies) 


e San Francisco 1945 (17 mins., b/w) 
is a motion picture record of the maior 
events of this conference at which the 
United Nations was formed.—Produced 
by the U.S. Information Agency, dis- 
tributed by United World Films Inc., 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29. Other 
U.S. Government films available from 
United World Films Inc. are: Town 
MEETING OF THE Wor-tp (20 mins., 
b/w), defining the General Assembly of 
the U.N. and explaining its organization 
and functions . . . Tae Unrrep Nations 
AND Wor.p Disputes (21 mins., b/w), 
in four countries which have threatened 
world peace since 1945 . . . Rep Cuina 
AND THE U.N. (30 mins., b/w) with an 
explanation by Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., of 
the changes in the U.N. mission from 
1945-1960 ... For PEACE (33 mins., 
b/w), contrasting the post-war activities 
of the U.S. and Russia . . . THE Korea 
Story (20 mins., b/w), the events pre- 
ceding, the invasion in June 1950, the 
U.N. Security Council’s decision to halt 
the aggression, and the war . . . ExpaNnp- 
ING Wortp RELATIONSHIPS (11 mins., 
b/w) stresses international interdepen- 
dence and, in cartoon form, explains 
the economic, technological and _ social 
changes in the 150 years since Thomas 
Jefferson. 


e Across The Frontier (10 mins., b/w) 
shows the work of Unesco committees 
in Australia in the fields of art, science 
and education.—Produced by the Aus- 
tralian Government, distributed by the 
Australian News and Information Bureau, 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 


THE FARMERS OF FERMATHE (above) is 
the absorbing Haitian -sequence from the 
U.N. feature, POWER AMONG MEN, in a 
26-min. version. Marlon Brando narrates . . 
Italo rejoices in a pair of shoes from 
UNRRA, even if they are large. (POWER 
AMONG MEN, first sequence). 
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For Teachers of | 
SOCIAL STUDIES, 
GEOGRAPHY. 


FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE 
A wide choice of sound films in color and 
black & white, about the fascinating land 
“Down Under.” Free illustrated catalog 
AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 


636 Fifth Ave.. Dept. New York 20, N. ¥ 
iUustrated pamphlets also available 


ENGINEER IN A FUR COAT 


An incredible film showing the work 
and ways of that amazing animal, the 
North American Beaver. 


PRODUCED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


EARL L. HILFIKER 
284 Somershire Drive, Rochester 17, New York 


autumn pastorale 


An emotional experience on 
film that captures the enchant- 


sound-color. 


portafilms orchard Lake, Mich 


Become a Member of 
DANCE FILMS, INC. 


A non-profit, tax-exempt organiza- 
tion dedicated to dance preserva- 
tion, education, and appreciation 
through the medium of iémm non- 
theatrical motion pictures, slides, 
filmstrips and photographs. . 


Send for brochure stating membership privileges 


DANCE FILMS, INC.—Dept. F 
130 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


ORDER 
NOW! 


New Film— 


JULIEN 
BRYAN’S 


TROPICAL 
AFRICA 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION 


1 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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FILM CLIPS (Continued) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Business and Industry 


e Rice Bowls To Rockets (27 mins., 
color) is an instructive but somewhat 
technical lesson on the merits of cast 
iron, and its improvement in recent years. 
The purposes for which it is used are 
shown, and the tests to which it has 
been put. Emphasis is placed on proving 
its reliability, economy, strength and 


| wear resistance. This is specifically for 


| Founders Society Inc., 


e The Hollow Coin (20 mins., 
ports an actual case of espionage against — 


| curity to 


business, but is also of interest for engi- 
neering and vocational schools.—Avail- 
able without charge. Inquire Gray Iron 
National City E. 
6th Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

b/w) re- 


relates industrial se- 
national security, points 
out that industrial and technical workers 
were the prime targets for Col. Rudolf 


the United States, 


| I. Able, professional Soviet spy.—Indus- 


trial Security MF 30-9259, available from 
your local Army Central Film Exchange. 


Social Studies 


e U. S. Missiles and Military Might 
(20 mins., color) is No. 4 in a series 
titled Leapinc From STRENGTH. These 
films are unique, on-the-spot reports of 


/a private citizen on the subject of na- 


tional defense. Material and narrative 
have been approved by Security. Other 
titles in the series are THE U. S. Army 
(22 mins.); THe U. 
mins.); THE U.S. Navy (13 mins.) and 
Marine Corps (11 mins.). These last- 
named can be used separately or as a 
single 24-minute subject.—For sale and 


| rent from D. Gordon Hunter Productions, 


| Inc. (FN), 


| 
| 


| 


Box 5, F 


‘armington, Conn. 


e Saskatchewan's Pion-era (542 mins., 
b/w) records an annual pageant held by 


| the Western Development Museum of 


Saskatchewan‘ and _ presents interesting 
aspects and machinery of frontier life, 
also the evolution of harvesting . . . AN 
AFTERNOON IN OLp QueBec (5% mins., 
| b/w) assumes some background of Cana- 
dian history but is also of general inter- 
est in its visual presentation of North 
America’s only walled city.—Free loan 
from J. Fountain, Public Relations Of- 


| ficer, Canadian National Railways (FN), 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 


S. Am Force (20 . 


e@ Geography of South America: The ‘on. 
tinent (13% mins., b/w also color) i: the 
most recent release in the Coronet s-ries 
which also includes the following: Ancen. 
TINA, Paracuay, Urucuay (11 mins.) 
telling how these three countries are infly. 
enced by the Plata-Parana river system, 
It also reviews achievements and prob- 
lems of the people . . COUNTRIES OF THE 
ANDvEs (11 mins.) describes the topogra- 
phy of Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile and 
their relationship to resources and cul- 
tural development . . . Brazit (13% mins.) 


outlines geographic features in relation. 


ship to crops, mines, industry, big cities, 
Series level: Intermediate and Junior 
High.—For sale and rent from Coronet 
Instructional Films (FN) 65 East South 
Water Street, Chicago 1, IIl. 


e Citrus, The Golden Fruit (14% mins. 
color) is accompanied by a 50-frame 
filmstrip and an attractive, 8-page leaflet, 
illustrating the story of California and 
Arizona oranges and grapefruit.—Inquire, 
Consumer Service Division (FN), Sun- 
kist Growers, Box 2706 Terminal Annex, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Teacher Education 


e Importance Of Goals (19 mins., b/w) 
shows how the possibility of a Safety 
Patrol post causes a boy’s work to take 
on new meaning under the guidance of 
an understanding teacher. It is part of 
the EpucATIONAL PsyCHOLocy Series co- 
related with Sorenson’s Psychology in 
Education. Other titles in this series are: 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES (23  mins.); 
MOTIVATING THE CLAss (19 mins. ); also 
two PROBLEM gF PupiL ADJUSTMENT 
films: THE Drop-Ovut and Tue Sray-Iy. 
—Inquire, McGraw-Hill Text-Films (FN), 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36. 


e Who Is Pete? (27 mins., color also 
b/w) was produced in cooperation with 
the National Education Association to 
provide an introduction to the school- 
wide testing program. A variety of tests 
is shown in use at different grade levels.— 
Sale and rent, Internattonal Film Bureau 
(FN), 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 


Science 


e Fallout, just completed, is the latest 


subject in the NUCLEAR RaptaTion Series 
produced and distributed by Cenco Edu- 
cational Films, Irving Park Road, Chicago 
exposed to radiation, are 
in physical 


13. Animals, 
checked daily for changes 
condition. 
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BOOKS 


WARSAW. By Julien Bryan. (Inter- 
national Film Foundation) 


Twenty years after he had _ wit- 
nessed the German attack on and the 
destruction of Poland’s capital, Julien 
Bryan returned to Warsaw and found 
some twenty-five of its inhabitants 
whose plight he had recorded in 
photographs both frightful and touch- 
ing. The impressive new pictures he 
took in 1959 are now printed side by 
side with his previous stills in a grip- 
ping testimony to man’s indestructible 
spirit. 


TEACH WITH TELEVISION. By 
Lawrence Costello and George N. 
Gordon. (Hastings House) — 


“Instructional TV” — that is, the - 


formal teaching of a regular classroom 
course by television—is the subject of 
this practical and effective manual. 
Its authors have accumulated enough 


‘experience to establish the basic rules 


for a successful use of the medium. 
They discuss in turn the various 
aspects of the problem and offer help- 
ful solutions in areas of technical 
transmission equipment and _person- 
nel, necessary classroom reception set- 
up, administration and financing of 
the installation. But their main con- 
tribution lies in their excellent pres- 
entation of the way to use the medium 
for a given course with subsequent 
evaluation of the results. Well chosen 
illustrations, charts and diagrams, a 
glossary and a bibliography complete 
this highly useful guide to a new 
educational technique. 


HIROSHIMA MON AMOUR. By 
Marguerite Duras. (Grove) 


The delicate process of converting 
the written word into a visual medium 
can be appreciated in this volume, 
where the complete script of Alain 
Renais’ heart-rending film, as well as 
Mlle Duras’ original synopsis and 
notes, blend with over seventy stills 
in a striking demonstration of this in- 
tricate and vital metamorphosis. 


MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION 
FOR INDUSTRY. By Jay E. Gordon. 
(Macmilian) 


This well planned guide to the suc- 
cessful operation of a film department 
Ma commercial enterprise is predicted 
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on the valid concept that “the pri- 
vately produced, small-budget motion 
picture is today one of the most effec- 
tive communication tools in business, 
education and government.” Both 
management personnel and film mak- 
ers will find answers to the usual 
problems of dealing effectively with 
budgets, staff and equipment, as well 
as production proper, and the use of 
films. Stills and graphs are liberally 
provided, with a glossary of common 
technical terms and_ bibliographical 
references. 


MR. LAUREL AND MR. HARDY. 
By John McCabe.. (Doubleday) 


How hard comedians have to work 
to achieve astonishingly simple-look- 
ing effects is one of the basic truths of 
the comic’s art that this volume docu- 
ments with many clearcut examples. 
Its author, an associate professor of 
drama at Columbia University, has 
drawn upon his long friendship with 
Stan Laurel and a revealing corres- 
pondence with Oliver Hardy’s widow 
to produce a solidly researched study 


of a technique perfected by the justly 


famous comedy team. 


PULL MY DAISY. By Jack Kerouac. 
(Grove) 


The “beat” poet’s ad-libbed com- 
mentary for the unusual film by Robert 
Frank and Alfred Leslie is offered 
here with a lively selection of stills, 
as an instructive sample in the search 
by the younger generation for a new 
approach to film-making. 


THE FOCAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Edited by Fred- 
erick Purves. (Macmillan) 


This standard reference work, now 
in a convenient desk edition, blankets 
the broad field of photography in a 
thorough going and methodical fash- 
ion. Its 197 contributors have supplied 
some 2,000 entries on cinematography, 
photographic science, industrial pho- 
tography, portraiture, equipment, his- 
tory, current research and biographical 
data. This material, in a style con- 
sistent with its intricacy, remains high- 
ly readable throughout. 


—GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKLETS and 
CATALOGUES 


e Audio, a 28-page booklet compiled by 
the Metropolitan New York Audio-Visual 
Association, brings together several arti- 
cles on tape recording, and the utilization 
and preparation of audio-visual materials. 
(MAVA, c/o Rose Hoffman, 291 Sickles 
Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y.) 


e Instructional Materials for Teaching 
Audio-Visual Courses annotates and lists 
motion pictures, kinescopes, filmstrips, 
slide sets, recordings and tapes. An inter- 
estingly set up presentation of 74 pages, 
this was produced by the Audiovisual 
Center of Syracuse University in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Education. 
(Purchase from Syracuse University 
Press, Box 87, Syracuse 10, N. Y.) 


e The New Media in Education reports 
the Western Regional Conference on 
Educational Research held at Sacramento 
in the spring of 1960. It discusses op- 
portunities under Title VII, also current 
media research; and concludes with the 
recommendations of the Conference. 
(Purchase from Sacramento State Col- 
lege, 6000 Jay St., Sacramento 19, Calif.) 


e Educators Guide to Free Films, 21st 
Annual Edition 1961 lists 4339. titles, 
alphabetically in 30° curriculum 
areas. The task of selection is facilitated 
for the educator and administrator by 
additional subject, source and availability 
indices. (Purchase from Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Box 497-FN, Racine, Wis- 
consin. ) 


e Educators Guide to Free Filmstrips, 
revised 13th Annual Edition, includes 
626 titles, 51 of them slide sets. New 
titles, numbering 125, are starred. List- 
ings are by title, subject and source. 
(Purchase from Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Box 497-FN, Randolph, Wisc.) | 


e Film and Television in the Service of 
Opera, Ballet and the Museums relates 
these areas of traditional culture to the 
modern media of mass communication. 
Published by Columbia University Press 


. for Unesco. (Purchase from Unesco Pub- 


lications Center, 801 Third Ave., New 
York 22.) 


e The Language Training Aids Catalog 
of Realia lists records, films, flash cards, 
tapes and other aids for the study of 
selected European, Asian, African and 
Latin American languages. A supplement 
deals with language laboratory ideas and 
equipment. (Purchase from Language 
Training Aids Center, Boyds, Maryland. ) 


e Pfizer Film Catalog, 12 pp., newly re- 
vised, offers a list of free motion pictures 
(Continued on page 29) 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


SENTENCE STRUCTURE, 
WITH DIAGRAMS 

The four strips in this set cover the 
logical points indicated in their titles: 
Basic PrincIPLES OF SENTENCE 
STRUCTURE; THE SIMPLE’ SEN- 
TENCE; THE COMPOUND SENTENCE; 
THe CoMPLEX SENTENCE. 

Teaching points are developed step 
by step and the visual representations 
reinforce the ideas under develop- 
ment. The drawings and the diagrams 
are clear and colorful. 


> He swam, but he won no medal. 


As a visualized explanation or as 
a different approach from the usual 
textbook presentation, these film- 
strips can help fix the basic ideas of 
grammar involved. Their content is 
directed toward the intermediate 
grades, or as a rapid review with 
slightly older students. 


Average length: 33 frames, color. 
Produced and for sale by Filmstrip 
House (FN), 452 Park Ave. South, 
New York 16. Set of six: $20; indi- 
vidual filmstrips, $6.00. 


WHICH WILL IT BE? 


Although intended as a kit for 
mortgage salesmen, this color film- 
strip and recorded commentary can 
be of use in high school economics 
and for career study classes. 

It tells the story of a family which 
seems securely on its way toward 
owning a comfortable home. A tragic 
accident shatters this security. It is 
only through the father’s foresight in 
having provided for such an emer- 
gency with mortgage insurance that 
the family is cared for and the home 
maintained. 

The values of and arguments for 
this type of insurance are brought 
out in the first 12 minutes. In the 
classroom this filmstrip could be used 
to present the case for insurance in 
general and its place in our economic 
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life, as well as for consideration of 
property ownership and mortgage in- 
surance specifically. For both student 
and adult audiences, WILL 
Ir Be? provides a springboard for 
thoughtful discussion. 


100 frames, 15 mins., color. With 12” 
record. Produced and distributed by 
Better Selling Bureau (FN), 6108 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 38. 


NEW HORIZONS IN 
FOOD SERVICE CAREERS 

This is a direct, informative survey 
of the many types of work open in the 
food service field. Drawings and 
photographs are combined to interest 
the viewer in four ways of entering 
upon a food service career: (1) on- 
the-job training; (2) trade and voca- 
tional school training; (3) junior col- 
lege programs; and (4) college and 
university courses. 

In each instance the different levels 
and types of work which would be 
open as result of the way taken, are 
indicated. Finally, some of the ad- 
vantages of working in food service 
are indicated, and sources from which 
to secure further information are 
given. 


67 frames, color, sound. Produced and 
distributed by the National Restau- 
rant Association, Educational Depart- 
ment (FN), 1530 N. Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Reviews by 


THEODOSIA STRATEMEYER (M.A.) 


Teacher for more than ten years, 6th 
grade through senior high, in public and 
private schools. Writer; consultant to 
school and adult education personnel. 
Organizer and manager for nine years of 
Audio Education Inc. Director of Stratco 
Audiovisuals, Ltd., New York City. 


THE MARKET OF THE SIXTIES 


Analyzing economic trends for the 
decade of the °60’s, this filmstrip 
with recorded commentary is a stimu- 
lating and thought-provoking experi- 
ence for the viewer. 

From a consideration of current 
population changes, business trends, 
and economic factors such as _pro- 
ductivity growth, the market expecta- 
tions for the 1960’s_ graphically 


emerges. Facts, figures and percent. 


ages are brought into clear, mean- 


ingful terms. Much of the credit for | 
this clarity lies in the interesting and © 
imaginative art work which rein- | 


forces the recorded commentary. 


When family income goes over $4,000, 
they come out of the bread-and-butter 
class and can begin to spend “with 
discretion" on other things than food 
and rent. 


High school and college students, 
as well as business and community 
audiences, will find this set a stimu- 
lating basis for discussion on many 
topics. 


157 frames, 22 mins., color. Produced 
and distributed by Life Filmstrips, 

Time & Life Bldg., Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20. Filmstrip, rec- 

7 (10 inch, 33'/3 rpm) and 2 scripts: 
7.50. 


PAUL GAUGUIN 


Art and biography are skillfully 
blended in this color study of 
Gauguin’s development as an artist, 
and the range of his work is illustrated 
—beginning with his early impression- 
istic paintings, presenting his sculp- 
tures, and the period of his vivid 
Tahitian paintings. Closeups show de- 
tails, adding interest and meaning for 
the viewer. 

Interwoven with the comments on 
his work are key biographical details 
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FILMSTRIP REVIEWS 
(Continued ) 


UNITED 
NATIONS 


Each of the following new filmstrips 
from Unesco comes with a script in 


- English, French or Spanish, as desired. 


The absence of captions permits the 
educator or discussion leader to de- 


- yelop additional ideas. High school 


teachers and study groups will find 
this a challenging and interesting ap- 
proach in presenting these materials. 


U. N. IN ASIA (36 frames, b/w) 


This filmstrip surveys some of the 
ways in which the United Nations and 
its specialized Agencies are helping to 
solve problems in Asian countries. 


_ Among the problems touched on is 


_wide-spread malnutrition and the work 


- of WHO (World Health Organiza- 
- tion) and FAO (Food and Agriculture 


' Organization) in overcoming it; also 
_ the activities of U. N. educational 
and technical assistance experts, espe- 
cially the training of people in each 
country to carry on the work initiated 
by the experts, with emphasis on the 
improvement of food supplies. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN 
SOCIAL EDUCATION (30 frames, b/w) 
Subtitled “Adult Education in the 
City of Bombay,” this work describes 
problems faced, and still to be faced, 
in providing basic education for adults 
in India, millions of whom have had 
no opportunity for formal education. 
Various aspects of the work of the 
Bombay City Social Education Com- 
mittee are described. This Committee 
every year teaches more than 30,000 
adults to read and write. Its work is 
typical of many thousands of centers 
established throughout India. 


Price of each, with script in English, 
French or Spanish, $3.50. Purchase 
from Unesco Publications Center, 


80!- Third Avenue, New York 22 


GAUGUIN (Continued) 


pertinent to Gauguin’s artistic develop- 
ment. Through this interweaving, a 
feeling emerges for the artist as a 
person as well as a creator. 

Art classes in junior and senior 
high schools, as well as college and 
adult groups, will find this filmstrip 
a worthwhile study. The accompany- 
ing manual contains valuable notes 
and information. 


86 frames, color. Produced by Life 
Filmstrips (FN), Time and Life Build- 
_ Ing, Ave. of the Americas, New York 
20. Sale price $6 alone; or $5, with 
any 3 other Life filmstrips. 
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UNESCO FABLES SERIES 


There are now four of these film- 
strips, all in appealing color art. They 
provide information about the work of 
Unesco, and can be used also by social 
studies teachers for many purposes. 
They are intended for children of early 
elementary grades who are awakening 
to the world around them, but are 
pleasant viewing by all ages. Uncap- 
tioned, they are accompanied by 
scripts available in English, French 
and Spanish. 


Ay 


The sticks, so easy to break alone, together 
in a bundle were hard as stone. 


Unesco Fases No. 1 (30 frames) 
tells the story of three boys—white, 
yellow and black skinned. It intro- 
duces the Unesco bird which provides 
continuity with two other stories on 
this same strip: the one about the 
bundle of sticks, and the blustering 
force of the wind versus the persua- 
sive warmth of the sun. 


Unesco Fasies No. 2—Inp1a il- 
lustrates the culture of India in terms 
of the child, his home, daily life, and 
favorite folk stories. 


Unesco Fasies No. 3—Iran fea- 
tures two children from the United 
States on a vacation visit to their 
father who is working in this Middle 
Eastern country. Through native 
friends the two American youngsters 
learn about some of the customs, 
places and developments in Iran. They 
use transportation as modern as a 
helicopter, yet see such ancient work 
as carpet weaving being done. 


Unesco FasLes No. 4—JAPAN is 
in “the flashback” technique. A Jap- 
anese boy meets two young Ameri- 
cans in af nage garden at Unesco 
and tells them about his homeland. 
Modern and old customs are blended 
as he tells of his everyday life in his 
country, and of a fishing trip with 
his uncle. 


Average length: 35 frames, color, 
$4.50 each. Purchase from U 
Publications Center, 
enue, New York 22 


nesco 


801-Third Av- 


The United Nations has a present 
total of 32 filmstrips, most of which 
have been reviewed in previous issues 
of Film News. The following titles are 
new: THE U.N. AND THE REFUGEES; 
THE INTERNATIONAL CourT OF. Jus- 
TICE; Economic DEVELOPMENT IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA; THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE U.N.; THE SECURITY 
CouNCIL OF THE U.N.; and the INTER- 
NATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM. 

For a catalogue and prices, write 
Stanbow Productions Inc., Box C, Val- 
halla, New York. 


FILMS FROM THE LAND OF HIAWATHA 


“SISIBAKWAT — 
THE OJIBWAY MAPLE HARVEST’ 


Reviewed in this issue 


Preview prints from 


FILM RESEARCH COMPANY 


Box 1015 Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 


UNITED 
NATIONS 


filmstrips 


Filmstrips that graphically explain 
the U. N.’s broad purposes, scope, 
projects and achievements. 


Produced by the U. N. 
U. N. DAY... OCT. 24, 1961 


Send for free catalog. 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


PRODUCTIONS... 


Box C, Valhalla, N. Y. 
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What's New 


PROJECTORS 


Eastman 


Kodak Company’s 
Model AV-126-TR Pageant 16mm Sound 
Projector is the first on the market with 
a completely solid-state sound system. 
This system makes for immediate opera- 
tion without a warm-up period, permit- 


new 


ting easy stopping and_ starting, also 
forward and backward. It assures longer, 
more economical service too, since tran- 
sistors—unlike vacuum tubes—do not burn 
out. . . . The 7-transistor high-fidelity 
amplifier (frequency 30 to 20,000) ranges 
well beyond that for most optical sound 
tracks. The speaker is built into the lift- 
off side of the projector cover. 

A Super-40 Shutter delivers plenty of 
light for long throws or poorly darkened 
rooms. The exciter lamp is rated for the 
life of the machine. One-switch control, 
and a constant-speed induction motor 
with no brushes, are other features.— 
For further details: Eastman Kodak Co., 
Educational Products Division (FN ), 343 
State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


e@ Bell & Howell’s first new 16mm pro- 
jector in 25 years—the 535 Filmosound 
Specialist—relies on a Super Proval 2-inch 
£/1.6 lens for enhanced brightness in a 
machine weighing just 29 pounds (i.e., 
25-percent less than the average 16mm 
sound projector). This is made possible 
by the use of lightweight magnesium 
castings, miniaturized electrical compo- 
nents, and a fibre glass case. This model 
is designed for the consumer market. 
The Filmosound Specialist, an audio- 
visual version, tailored to the needs of 


schools, churches and industry, was intro- 
duced earlier this year. Details from 
R. A. Goodrow, Sales Promotion Man- 
ager-AV, Bell & Howell Company, 7100 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Il. 


e The first shipment of Cinebox—the 
Italian-made push-button movie unit—has 
gone into bowling centers in New York 
City, and will be stocked with films fea- 
turing top bowling stars. This unit has 
a 21-inch motion picture screen capable 
of showing 40 films up to 3%%-minutes 
each, with juke-box selectivity. Other 
units store 32 individual films up to 11 
minutes of running time each. Rear pro- 
jection permits showings in bright lights. 
—Exclusive U. S. distributor: Don Two- 


mey Associates (FN), 230 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. 


e Recently introduced by the Charles 
Beseler Company, the Salesmate II Desk- 
Top Automatic Tape-Operated Sound 
Slidefilm Viewer includes the following 
new features: a Flipmatic screen (the 
shadow box screen flips full open at the 
release of a catch); a Touchmatic start; 
exclusive Syncroload film and tape load- 
ing; storage compartment for an extra 
show; floating microswitch for accurate 
show ending; and an improved Film-Easy 
track that handles film with increased 
gentleness in a humid climate or when 
warped. For details of the machine and 
of “SASP,” the Salesmate Automated 
Selling Program and “pay-as-you-go” 
plan, write Robert Shoemaker, Charles 
Beseler Co. (FN), 219 S. 18th Street, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 


e Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company has entered the audio-visual 
equipment field with a full-sized, stand- 
ard overhead projector, plus accessory 
items—a 10-watt amplifier system and a 
microphone—which make an audio-visual 
unit of the projector. Its versatility is 
further increased by an attachment for 
slides of 3% inches down to 35mm. Com- 
pletely portable, the 3M projector folds 
into a single self-contained unit for carry- 
ing, serving as its own case. Weighing 
30 pounds, it is 14” wide x 22” long and 


10” deep when encased, and opeiis out 
to an operating height of 22 inches 
Further details from Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., Dept. L1-144- 
FN, 900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minn, 


PROGRAMS, KITS 
TEACHING MACHINES 


e To provide improved materials for 
its new overhead projector, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company has 
designed a sturdier version of its regular 
Thermo-Fax projection transparency film; 
also, a new color lift film with which a 


color transparency can be made from any $ 


magazine page in a few minutes. The 


new lift film is simply run in a four. | 
second operation through any standard 
ma- 


Thermo-Fax dry-process copying 
chine, along with the picture to be repro- 
duced, then soaking away the paper in 
a solution of detergent water—- 
Inquire Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., 


Dept. L1-144-FN, 900 Bush Ave., St. | 


Paul 6, Minn. 


e The Masters Program, introduced 


this Fall by the Ozalid Division of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corporation, is a 


packaged program of training courses in — 


a-v aids, designed to enable teachers to 
produce their own transparencies. Ozalid 
Masters Kits initially available are for 
General Science, Physics, Algebra, Chem- 
istry, Beginning Electronics, and Biology. 
Each kit, in a protective file container, 
contains the Art Master book with up to 
200 art masters for reproduction; a sup- 
ply of Ozalid Projecto-Viewfoils; Pro- 
jecto-Mounts; Mounting Tape; and com- 
plete, step-by-step, illustrated directions. 
—For details and cost: Ozalid A-V Prod- 
ucts (FN), Ansco Road, Johnson City, 
New York. 


e The Audio-Graphic System, recently 
introduced by Graflex Inc., provides a 
synchronized sound and slide _presenta- 
tion for training personnel, aptitude test- 
ing, safety, sales, and other forms of 


instructing learners at their own learning 
speed. Basis of the system is a playback 


or “Instructor” unit containing an 8”x10" 
rear projection screen, amplifier, tape 


deck, speaker, earphones, volume control, | 
and foot switches for operator control. | 


The unit weighs 35 pounds, uses only 
250 watts of power, and may be con- 
nected to a slave projector for big screen 
showings for groups. Being portable, the 
system can be used in office, schoolroom, 
or at a machine for on-the-spot instruc 
tion. The audio is received through the 
built-in speaker, or through earphones. 
An important advantage of the new sys 
tem is that companies can prepare 

own Audio Graphic programs.—Fu 


information from Graflex Inc., Dept. 15 — 


(FN), Rochester 3, New York. 
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RECORDING, TRANSCRIPTION 


e Monophonic No. 88, Audio-Master’s 
; | transcription player and P.A. system com- 
, | bination, is designed around a 4-speed 
; | motor with a built-in 45 rpm chuck. The 
r tone-arm accommodates 16-inch tran- 
. | scriptions. The 4-tube A.C.-powered am- 
a | Plifier has a 12-watt peak output. There 
y | are two loudspeakers, a jack for ear- 
. i phones and two for external speakers.— 
| Audio-Master Corp. (FN), 17 East 45th 
» Street, New York 17. 


e The Unicorder 61, latest addition to 
the family of American Geloso tape rec- 
orders, is precision-built miniature 
., | weighing only 5-pounds. It works on 
t. | 10 penlight batteries, or on 60 cycles 

with no need for an A.C. adapter. It has 

two dynamic 2%” speakers, for hi-fi music 
ad, and for speech. Frequency response is 
n- 80 to 7000 C.P.W.—Further details from 
a American Geloso Electronics Inc. (FN), 
251 Park Ave. South, New York City 10. 
| 


° Model ME-99, Robins’ new profes- 
= sional-size bulk tape eraser, will erase 
~ | reels of tape up to a half-inch in width 
“ and 10-inches in diameter. Model ME-77 
i 1 for quarter-inch tape and amateur use. 
Both erasers are designed to remove re- 
vl corded and other unwanted signals, and 
a reduce background noise levels from 2db 
“4 to 4db below normal erase head levels.— 


i Inquire Robins Industries Corp. (FN), 
Flushing 26, N. Y. 


ity, 

PROJECTION 
_ Originally developed for 16mm mo- 
tion pictures, the Wilson rear projection 


| unit is now useable, by means of new 

t- id 

e ) wide-angle lenses, with all the popular 
makes of filmstrip projector, so that film- 

strips too can be shown in bright daylight. 

10" The Wilson unit moves on casters and 

: can be taken from room to room. Screen 


ving 


~ size is equal to a 30-inch television set, 
-4 for viewing groups of 50 people.—H. W. 


' | Wilson Co. (FN), 546 West 119th Street, 


only Chicago 28, Ill. 

con- 

reen 

the © For CinemaScope and wide screen 


yom, | Pictures, Da-Lite has a new Cine-King 
which is 8-feet wide, seamless, glass- 
the } beaded. Its heavy-gauge aluminum tripod 
mes. | ‘8S can support the weight of a man. 
sys | The screen case is adjustable for variable 
heir | Viewing level; the screen opens easily— 

| and closes to a compact size for portabil- 
, ty.—For details: Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
| (FN), Warsaw, Ind. 
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FILM and TV PRESS 
(Continued from page 25) 


covering a wide range of subjects from 
the rehabilitation of the aged and scien- 
tific laboratory demonstrations, to modern 
careers in agriculture, and the control of 
live-stock diseases. (Educational Service 
Department, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
800 Second Avenue, New York 17.) 


INTERNATIONAL 


e News from the International Centre of 
Films for Children, No. 18, reports on 
“The Round Table Conference and World 
Assembly of National Centres, in Venice.” 
It also contains a list of films for chil- 
dren .. . The previous issue, No. 7, con- 
tains an interesting article on Federal 
Germany: “Special Television Afternoons 
For One Age Group.” (Intl. Centre of 
Films for Children, Brussels, Belgium. ) 


e Films on India, a listing, is available 
on request from the Information Service 
of India, 3 East 64th Street, N. Y. C... . 
Films on Asia, revised edition 1961, is a 
selection made by the Asia Society, 112 
East 64th Street, New York 21. 


e Films et Documents: The Audio-Visual 
Techniques Review, published monthly 
{in French) by the Fédération Nationale 
du Cinéma Educatif (52 Bd. Beaumar- 
chais, Paris X1) carries an informative, 
thorough discussion of the French film 
on juvenile delinquincy, THe 400 Bows, 
in a recent issue . . . an article on “The 
Motion Picture and the Summer Camp,” 
and one on “Television and Education.” 


e Cinema 25, a Swiss publication in Ger- 
man and French, features the film as 
art . . . Cinespana, reporting on the 
motion picture, actors and  cinema- 
tographers of Spain, has separate English, 
French and Spanish editions. ( Uniespana, 
Castello 18, Madrid. ) 


e@ Japanese Films 1961 is a finely printed, 
profusely illustrated, tastefully bound 
catalogue of 1960 “non-dramatic sub- 
jects” (i.e., nontheatrical ). This 40-page 
booklet also contains an index, a list of 
producers, and an enumeration of awards 
received by Japanese films at international 
film festivals. (Unijapan Film Assoc. for 
the Diffusion of Japanese Films Abroad, 
Inc., Shochiku Kaikan Bldg., No. 8, 
3-Chome, Tsukiji, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. ) 


PUBLICATIONS 


e Teaching and Learning, the annual 
publication of the Ethical Culture Schools 
of New York (33 Central Park West, 
N. Y. C.) contains an interesting article 
by H. R. Piore on “Machines That Teach 
and Learn.” 


e Audio-Visual Communications Review, 
Vol. 9, No. 2 carries an article by Eric 
W. Bauer of Indiana University on “A 
World-Wide Program of A-V Exchange” 
. .. Vol. 9, No.’s 3 and 4 contain im- 
portant information on teaching machine 
programs and programming techniques. 
(DAVI, Washington 16, D. C.) 
—STEFANIE SIMON 


Your Slides Deserve 
The Best Possible 


20: ea. mid. 


HAMILTON COLOR 
127 NORTH SECOND STREET HAMILTON. OHIO 


NEW! 


Individual size (9 x 12”) 
FilMagic Silicone Cloth 


ideal for personal or classroom use. Best 
Cleaning and protection for filmstrips, records, 
lenses and transparencies. Identical with Fil- 
| | Magic PROFESSIONAL (12 x 18”) Cloth except 
| f size. Send $1.00 for each Individual size Fil- 
Magic Cloth, Postpaid and guaranteed from: 


THE DISTRIBUTOR’S 
| GROUP, INC. 


204 - 14th ST., N.W. ATLANTA 13, GA. 


Create the RIGHT mood every time with the 
MAJOR MOOD 
MUSIC LIBRARY 


MAJOR offers you a full 25 hours of 
mood music for titles, bridges, back- 
grounds. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE FN-2 


| THOMAS J. VALENTINO, INC. 
Established 1932 


150 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y.— 
CT 6-4675 


STRATCO 
CREATIVE TOOLS 


An activity-centered set for kinder- 

garten and first grade—a skill and 

concept development in the lan- 
guage arts framework. 


The comp ts——story ds, recordings, 
filmstrips, shapes—can be integrated or 


used individually in many curriculum areas. 


DESIGNED BY TEACHERS 
| —FOR TEACHERS 


For information, write to: 


STRATCO, LTD. 


P.O. Box 1883 
Grand Central Station, New York 17 
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A-V COMES OF AGE 


(continued from page 6) 


Drawing at Burnham High School. The Superintendent learned 
that I had a movie camera, and that made me Audio-Visual 
Director as well.” 

Most audio-visual directors, superintendents and co-ordina- 
tors today, however, have had formal training either at schools 
and workshops run by universities, or have earned credits in 
audio-visual within the framework of their studies to become 
teachers. The Extension departments of many colleges and 
universities are also offering courses in community leadership, 
film forum and audio-visual techniques. The training of leader- 
ship is becoming more effective too in the church field. 


In the 1947/48 Year Book of the Allied Nontheatrical Film 
Association—formed in 1939 a bit ahead of NAVA, and con- 
solidated with it in 1949—Bertram Willoughby, founder of the 
present Ideal Pictures Corporation, wrote: “It was the church 
rather than the school which first recognized the potentialities 
of the motion picture for other than entertainment purposes. 
When, in 1918, a professional motion-picture machine was 
installed in an important church in Iowa, it was ‘news’ in the 
leading papers. (But) . . . the only source of pictures was the 
theatrical exchange, which absolutely could not see the view- 
point of the preacher . . . and embarassing situations arose. 
The first picture made for non-theatrical purposes, THE STREAM 
oF Lire, received a most hearty response. 

“The second problem was the projector . . . built for thea- 
ters, very bulky as well as expensive. This problem was solved 
by the advent of the portable projector built like a suitcase . . . 
With the coming of sound it looked as though the non-thea- 
trical exchanges must close business. The sound projectors were 
high in price, and in the early days only leased. . . . All this 
was changed with the coming of the 16mm projector and the 
production of 16mm sound-on film. Since then the growth of 


AUDIO FILM CLASSICS 


A wide selection of |6mm films for film 
societies, colleges, universities, and all 
groups interested in the history and art of 
the motion picture, including: 


BALLAD OF A SOLDIER FORBIDDEN GAMES 
MAYERLING 
LEAGUE OF GENTLEMEN MAGNIFICENT SEVEN 
THE MOUSE THAT ROARED 
OUR MAN IN HAVANA 
PATHER PANCHALI RASHO-MON 
LAST TEN DAYS SINS OF ROSE BERND 


—plus experimental films, silent classics, 
and short films of quality. 


WRITE FOR FREE 1962 CATALOGUE: 


Cinema Guild, Inc. Audio Film Center 
10 Fiske Place 2138 East 75th Street 
Mount Vernon, New York Chicago 48, Illinois 


Audio Film Center 
406 Clement Street 
San Francisco 18, California 
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the non-theatrical use of films reads like a fairly tale. . . . One 
does not have to be a prophet to be convinced that the time 
is not very far away when the non-theatrical use of motion 
pictures will exceed the theatrical use in importance.” 


Audio-visual means, of course, more than just films—or even 
films plus slides, filmstrips and recordings. The National De. 
fense Education Act includes in its recognition of audio-visual 
such other devices and techniques as the transparency and 
overhead projection, the language lab, teaching machine, and 
all manner of auto-instructional materials. Audio-visual also 
means television. But this medium is depending more and 
more on filmed material. Films, per se, are still the most im. 
portant of the teaching tools, and what happens in this field 
is the measure of change and progress in audio-visual. 

In 1954 there were six 16mm sound projectors in use for 
every 320 persons in the United States. The 1960 ratio is one 
in 284. In the schools there are about 200,000 projectors, or 
one for 7% classrooms on the average. By 1970 there could be 
a half million in the schools alone, or one for each four class- 
rooms. This figure is based on the advent of 8mm sound pro- 
jection. It is expected that 16mm and 8mm will supplement 
each other, but it is also anticipated that 8mm sound will shake 
up the industry more quickly than anything else. 


With the advent of 8mm sound it is quite likely that every 
church and Sunday School will be able to show films and the 
religious field will become even more important than it is now. 
Certainly the use of films in the school system will increase, } 
with individual classrooms in the big school systems having | 
their own machine constantly on hand, and less affluent com- 
munities being able to initiate equipment programs for schools | 
presently without it. 

Which comes first is still the question: the chicken or the 
egg, the 8mm sound projector or the 8mm sound film. It looks, © 
however, as if both were coming on stage from right and left 
wing nicely timed to reach center together. In our April 
and Summer issues we published news of a film series for the 
teaching of French, available in both 8mm and 16mm. In this ; 
issue there is reviewed a mathematics’ series created for 8mm 
and available also in 16mm. 

This industry has always attracted men of talent and inven- 
tion. It is not only possible but likely that 1962 will be remem- 
bered as the year of discovery, on the part of the labs, of how 
to turn out 8mm prints in quantity and at low cost, analogous 
to the cost of an album of records or a book. What this will 
do for the 14-million classrooms in the U.S. today is an excit- 
ing prospect. What it will do for audio-visual as a whole is 
almost inconceivable. 

In 1954 Film News listed 24 film and a-v festivals in various 
parts of the world. Today there are at least twice that number. | 
In the next five years—how many? Will they continue to be | 
preponderantly showcases for the professional? How will films 
be shot then? How processed? How developed? 


This we do know now: that a new film is coming onto the | 
market soon which, like the Polaroid film for still pictures, _ 
will develop within the camera. The picture taker will thus be 
able to develop his own negative, though the processor will 
still be called upon for prints—and for more of them as film | 
production is facilitated by this and other innovations. 

Audio-visual right now is experiencing another upsurge, such 
as that which followed the introduction of sound. We have | 
pointed up only a few of the signs of the times in this issue- 
electronics, instantaneous photography, and 8mm sound. There 
are enough new things in work in the research laboratories of 
one company alone in this field to completely revolutionize it 
We are assured that the revolution will come in waves that 
will not engulf the industry but carry it forward. But we wil 
have to learn to live with change and keep up with it, on @ 
ever higher level of professionalism. 


ROHAMA LEE, Editor 
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In This Issue: 


53 Film Previews and Reviews 


Aut I NEED 1s A CONFERENCE 
Arip LANDS 

As Lone As I Live 

AUSTRALIA TODAY 

AUTUMN PASTORALE 

AxIoMS IN ALGEBRA 

BALLAD OF A SOLDIER 

BRIDGE OF FRIENDSHIP, THE 
CHARTER, THE 

CHILDREN OF THE SUN 
CoMMUNIST ENCIRCLEMENT 
Discussion TECHNIQUES 
FoRMULAS IN MATHEMATICS 
GERVAISE 

How to Conpuct a Discussion 
Huncry ANGELS 

IpEA oF NUMBERS, THE 
INTERNATIONAL ATOM, THE 
LANGUAGE OF ALGEBRA 


LAND OF THE BIBLE Series 
Tue SACRED 
Tue Deap SEA SCROLLS 
A Picror1AL GEOGRAPHY 
EXPLORING ANCIENT CITIES 
LEAGUE OF GENTLEMEN, THE 
Let’s Discuss It 
Let’s TALK ABouT FILMs 
Licut WITHIN, THE 
Loox Up AnD LivE Series 
No MAN Is AN ISLAND 
Tue Four or Us ARE STRANGERS 
DELINQUENT, Hipster & SQUARE 
THE SQUARE 
THE PROTEST 
THE SANDPILE DEATH 
LovE AND THE FRENCHWOMAN 
Nature’s Way: Part I 
THE INLAND 


One LovE—ConFLicTING FArrHs 
Our INVISIBLE COMMITTEES 
OVERTURE 

PLACE IN THE Sun, A (feature) 
PLACE IN THE Sun, A (short) 
PROPORTION AT WoRK 

PowER AMONG MEN 

Room FoR Discussion 
SISIBAKWAT 

TINA 

Towers, THE 

UMBRELLA, THE 

VARIATIONS ON AN ITALIAN THEME 
Voice OF THE LAND 

WATER 

WuiteE House Story, THE 
WorksHor Process, THE 

Yours in Goop HEALTH 


26 Filmstrip Previews and Reviews 


DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH Series 


JosHuA—CaPTAIN OF THE Lorp’s 
Host 
Gmeon—Warrior For Gop 


SAMSON—THE Man Wuo MIGHT 
Have BEEN 


ELisHA—MAN OF GOODNESS 
ELyjAH—MaN OF LONELY 
GraNDEuR (2 Parts) 
EXPERIMENT IN SOCIAL EDUCATION 


JupaH, THE PRINCE: TEACHER OF 
Law 


LIVING BIBLE Series 
Joun THE BaprTist 


Jesus, His BirtH AnD EARLY 
LIFE 


Jesus, THE GrEAT TEACHER 
Jesus, THE GLorious SAVIOR 


Jesus, THE Great HEALER 
(3 Parts) 


MARKET OF THE SIXTIES, THE 


New Horizons Foop SERvICE 
CAREERS 


PauL GAvuGUIN 


SENTENCE STRUCTURE, WITH 
DIAGRAMS 

Basic PRINCIPLES OF SENTENCE 

STRUCTURE 

THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 

THE COMPOUND SENTENCE 

THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 
THANKSGIVING For Kinc 
UNESCO FABLES Series 

No. 1—TuHrREE STORIES 

No. 2—InpIA 

No. 3—IRAN 

No. 4—JAPAN 
Wuicu Wit It Be? 


Listings (additional): 140 films, 14 filmstrips 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE: 


Science films and filmstrips 
—previews, reviews, listings 


What Is Rear Projection? 
—how does it work? is it sucess- 
ful? where, and how? 


East Meadow Library Circulates 
8mm Films Along With 16mm 


These They Like 
—A selection of films for children, 
good for them, approved by 
them in test situations 


News 


Bill us. 
Check enclosed. 


Six issues per year 


Address 


] Make certain you receive every issue in the 
coming season. 


Film News carries more reviews of films and film- 
strips than any other audio-visual publication. 


F| LM 54 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


NEW and RENEWAL 


SUBSCRIPTION GRDER FORM 


[] Two years, $7.00. 


(Outside U.S. & Canada, $8.50) 


(] One year, $4.00. 
(Outside U.S. & Canada, $5.00) 
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News 


At the new Baird Road School, Penfield, N. Y., James M. Meagher, 
Coordinator of Instructional Materials for the Penfield Schools, says: 


“No matter where you sit, the sound is 
clear with our Kodak Pageant Projector.” 


“Frequently in our Baird Road School we have 
motion pictures on loan for assembly programs. 
Hence we’ve provided for darkening the gym... 
and the same Pageant Projectors used in the class- 
room provide ample sound and screen brilliance 
—even though the gym is 70’ x 90’. Wherever you 
sit, front row or back, the sound is clear and 
pleasing.” 

In any room, the Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound 
Projector helps every student hear the full range 


of sound—from the highest tones on the sound 
track to the low tones carefully reproduced by the 
baffled speaker. 

There’s plenty of power, too, for built-in speak 
ers. And because every Pageant is permanently 
lubricated, you can count on years and years of 
uninterrupted service. No oiling, ever. 

Ask any Kodak AV dealer to demonstrate for 
you or your school board, in any room of yout 
school. Or write for descriptive Bulletin V3-22 


Kodiak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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